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“BELGIUM, 1914” 


A clay study of a group of refugees by Gafton Nys, the young Belgian sculptor who fought for his country until 
the fall of Antwerp, when his regiment was mustered out. He then came to America and with the help of friends 


has established a studio in New York. Reproductions of Mr. Nys’ life-size bust of King Albert are being sold for 
the benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. 
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The GIST of IT— 


UDGE LINDSEY has won out again for 
his seat on the Denver children’s 
bench. Page 80. 


JUDGE HARVEY H. BAKER is dead at 

the prime of his life and his service. 
Not only Boston but the whole juvenile 
court movement has lost a man of construc- 
tive genius and patient good will for his 
fellows. Page 95. 


F,-MPLOYMENT and wages for all pris- 

oners and industrial farm colonies to 
take the place of county jails are the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Pennsylvania 
Penal Commission. No state in the Union 
has so many unemployed prisoners as Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Sanville writes. The clock 
has struck for the local lock-up, where oc- 
cupation is difficult to provide except by the 
traditional employer of idle hands. Page 
84. 


T HE federal Supreme Court has rendered 
three unanimous decisions upholding the 
Ohio and Kansas laws providing official 


censorship for motion pictures before pres- 


entation. Page 82. 


RIGHT on the top of Beacon Hill the 

Boston City Club has put up a new 
building which, with the land, cost more 
than a million dollars. The Woman’s City 
Club, in a famous old residence, is hard by. 


Both give evidence that civic spirit in Bos-’ 


ton is an active and effective force. Page 
93. 


NEXT month the National Conference of — 


Charities and Correction will meet in 
Baltimore after an absence of 25 years. 
Some of the gains of that quarter century 
reviewed by Miss McLane. Page 87. 


A NEW plan for electing officers for the 

National Conference ‘of Charities and 
Correction has been proposed by the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose at the 
Memphis conference. Page 81. 


TT HE children of San Francisco have a 
theater of their own and all the best 
seats are reserved for them. Page 80, 


QO NE reunded, highly efficient public 
health organization is proposed by Dr. 
Green. The various national bodies now in 
the field distract attention, jack a common 
plan of campaign and duplicate expenses. 
Minnesota and Texas have fused their 
health forces and, he argues, set a good ex- 
ample for all the national organizations 
striving to prevent disease. Page 91. 


QO HIO'’S “conservancy act,” passed after 

the flood of two years ago, is likely to 
come to naught. An unfavorable court de- 
cision threw it back -into the Legislature, 
and there its enemies are making ducks and 
drakes of the recommendations of a group 
of distinguished engineers. Page 79. 


[N eight years New York’s highest state 

court has: right-about-faced as to the 
“right” of “an adult female” to sell her 
labor. The court takes an advanced social 
position in upholding the law forbidding 
night work for Women in factories. Page 81. 
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VALLEY DIKES 
Two YEARS AGo this spring, Day- 


Po vatrey HOLES IN THE OHIO 


| ton and.a score of other cities in the 
| fertile valleys of Ohio stood up to their 
(| hips in water. 
| ganization that amazed the world the 
, | state seemed to lift itself from the drag- 
| ging currents, dry its skirts, and re- 
| pair the damage to its people and prop- 
| erty. 


With a,speed and or- 


No less amazing was the promptness 


| with which it started measures to pre- 
' vent future floods. 
| raised, expert engineers were called in, 
¢ | their advice was taken, and in less than 
| a year the Legislature had passed the 
| famous “conservancy act.” 


A huge fund was 


Now it appears that all this good work 
naught. Beaten by a 
favorable court decision on the consti- 


| tutionality of the “conservancy act,” the 
| opponents of this measure have taken 
| the fight back into the Legislature. Two 
| bills have been introduced, one practical - 


ly repealing the entire measure, the 
other amending it to the point of emascu- 


| lation. 


The “conservancy act” provides for 
the division of the state into districts, 
each of which could devise its own sys- 
tem of flood prevention. It contem- 
plates the construction of reservoirs, de- 
tention basins and river improvement 
projects, and gives large powers to spe- 
cially created boards of directors to ex- 
ercise the right of eminent domain, to 
issue bonds, to construct works and as- 


| sess the cost equitably upon the owners 


of property benefited. 

It is these last provisions that have 
made the trouble. Land-owners especial- 
ly have become aroused. There seems 
to be a fear that property will get the 
worst of it. One of the two bills intro- 
duced, known as Senate bill No. 38, 
makes the following principal amend- 


| ments to the “conservancy act”: 


1. It deprives the courts of the power 
to appoint the directors of conservancy 
districts, who are to condemn property 


‘and assess costs, and provides for their 


election by the voters; 2. It prohibits 
the construction of any detention basins 


| or reservoirs, or the flooding of any lands 


for the purpose of flood protection; 3. 
It prevents the construction of any 
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works until the damages for flooding 
any land have been completely deter- 
mined and paid; 4. It complicates the 
amendment of the official plan by such 


additional technicalities as to make 
change in the plans almost impossible; 
it deprives the district of the power to 
condemn the fee title in lands, giving 
the owner the option of selling such 
title or of selling an easement. 


The amendment prohibiting the con- 
struction of detention basins or reser- 
voirs is nothing short of a proposal to 
substitute the judgment of legislators for 
that of the distinguished group of en- 
gineers who unanimously agreed that 
such basins were necessary in the Miami 
Valley. The contention of the opposi- 


tion is that levees are adequate. 
Indiana, moving more slowly, has a 

bill similar to the Ohio “conservancy 

general assembly. 


act” before her 


HIS is neither explosion nor or- 

chid, but the magnified head of 
one of America’s disease-bearing mos- 
quitoes. Flies and mosquitoes, screens 
and swatters, are now topics in spring 
bulletins of health. Already larvae 
have been found in piles of waste, 
entering upon their active stage. 
Borax is being recommended as a 
larvicide. The picture is by permis- 
sion of the surgeon general of the 
War Department. 


AND IN THE WHEELS OF THE 
ALABAMA LEGISLATURE 


WITH ONLY a few social meas- 
ures enacted, the Alabama Legislature 
adjourned in February to reconvene on 
July 13. Various other bills sought by 
social workers will be considered by 
legislative committees during the recess. 
Their favorable report and passage is 
urged all the more vigorously as the 
Alabama Legislature convenes only once 
in four years, 

Among the bills passed were much- 
needed educational measures, providing 
for the submission to the people of an 
amendment to the state constitution per- 
mitting local taxation for schools, mak- 
ing women eligible to serve on school 
boards, permitting counties to purchase 
wagons for the transportation of chil- 
dren to school, and establishing an adult 
illiteracy commission. 

The fight over an effort to strengthen 
the child labor law was bitter, the cot- 
ton mill men, led by ex-Governor B. B. 
Comer, making every effort to defeat it. 
They succeeded in keeping the hours the 
same—sixty a week. But the age limit 
was raised to fourteen years after 1916. 
All occupations, including street em- 
ployment, are covered and enforcement 
has been strengthened. 

Other bills passed include several ad- 
vantageous to the agricultural interests 
of the state. One permits the state to 
loan money to farmers, another regu- 
lates business of dealers in farm pro- 
duce, and others provide appropriations 
for tick eradication and a hog cholera 
serum plant. 

New election laws were passed, one 
of which is aimed to combat the buying 
of votes or influence. 

Measures of large constructive value 
which await the action of the Legislature 
in July provide for a constitutional con- 
vention, equal suffrage, a state welfare 
department, a public health department, 
workers’ compensation, a strict law 
against loan sharks, a state utility com- 
mission and compulsory education. 

When the Legislature convened in 
January, the fight over a state-wide pro- 
hibition bill occupied the attention of 
the members to the exclusion of prac- 
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tically every other measure. It passed 
over Governor Henderson’s veto. 

The delegation from Jefferson County, 
which includes Birmingham, failed to 
achieve the unity of action which had 
been sought last fall through the confer- 
ences and hearings which it held for the 
purpose of finding out what legislation 
the people of the community desired. 
The delegation went to the Legislature 
with little common purpose and some 
members lined up with the reactionaries. 

The Boys’ Industrial School, the 
Training School for Girls and the Mercy 
Home Industrial School for Girls, all 
state institutions, were denied the ap- 
propriations which they earnestly sought. 

An effort is being made to abolish the 
office of state prison inspector. The bill 
has already passed the House and will 
be acted upon by the Senate in July. 
It is denounced by social workers who 
feel that the present state prison in- 
spector, Dr. William Oates, has ren- 
dered effective service. 

The session thus far has not been de- 
void of humorous episodes. A bill re- 
quiring the schools of the state to teach 
the old “blue back spelling book” was 
introduced, and passed by the - House, 
modern methods of spelling being round- 
ly condemned. “The House spent half 
a day haranguing over it,” said one legis- 
lator. “The legislative sessions cost 
only about $1,100 a day, so this im- 
portant conversation cost Alabama a 
paltry $500.” 

Alabama people find comfort, how- 
ever, in reflecting upon the more be- 
nighted attitude of a Florida legislator. 
At a recent session of the Legislature 
of that state a bill was introduced for 
the improvement of public roads, recom- 
mending that the sand be removed. It 
was vigorously opposed—its passage in- 
deed finally blocked. 

“God Almighty. put the sand thar,” 
exclaimed one member of the lower 


house, “and he meant it to stay!” 


OLLAPSE OF THE ATTEMPT TO 
OUST JUDGE LINDSEY 


THE LAtTEst attack on Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey has collapsed like the 
many others which have been made on 
him. The present result is the more note- 
worthy because his assailants not only 
struck at his personal character, with 
their usual bitterness, but they also made 
a determined effort to abolish the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court and transfer its work 
to the District Court, thus eliminating 
the position occupied by Judge Lindsey. 
Details of this legislative scheme were 
reported in THe Survey for March 20. 
The bills were vetoed last week by 
Governor Carlson, after a vigorous pro- 
test against them by many citizens. In 
addition, the grand jury exonerated the 
judge of the charges of misconduct and 
indicted one of his accusers for crim- 
inal libel. 


EN CENT DRAMA FOR SAN 
| FRANCISCO CHILDREN 


THE MELODRAMA of the movies 
has a competitor for children’s hearts in 
San Francisco. A Children’s Theater 
has been opened, under the auspices of 
the Recreation League of San Francisco, 
to give real plays at an admission price 
that most any youngster can afford. 

Shock Headed 
Peter was the first 
play given, then 
Alice in Wonder- 
land adventured on 
the children’s stage 
twice a week; and 
next Aladdin and 
His Wonderful! 
Lamp delighted the 
children. 

Garnet Holme, the producer, and Mrs. 
D. E. F. Easton have been untiring in 
their efforts to establish this theater for 
the children of San Francisco. The ob- 
ject of such an experiment, as stated in 
the program, is to present bright and 
amusing plays which will both interest 
children and awaken in them the better 
and more poetic side of their imagina- 
tions; to accustom the future audience 
of San Francisco to witnessing charm- 
ing plays; to set up a somewhat higher 
standard of humor than that appearing 
in the comic supplements, and to form 
a center of high dramatic work which 
will encourage the formation of clubs 
and classes wherein young folks may 
themselves learn to study 
and express by acting the 
many beautiful stories and 
legends now entirely neg- 
lected. 

It is not the purpose of 
the enterprise, however, to 
train children to become 
professional actors and 
actresses. Mr. Holme has 
selected players from the 
theaters and foremost 
amateur clubs of the city for the prin- 
cipal roles. The chorus is composed of 
children selected from a private dancing 
school, but the children in the chorus 
are constantly changed, so that “the ills 
that arise from demanding from and 
giving too much attention to children 
during school terms” are avoided. 

Ten cents is the price charged for half 
the seats—those reserved in the front of 
the auditorium for the children. No ac- 
companying and  view- 
obstructing parents 


may enter here; they 
must pay twenty-five 
and fifty cents for 
the seats in the rear. 
The at- tendance of 


nearly 2,500 children since the play- 
house opened several weeks ago is proof 


that an eager audience of young drama 


lovers already exists in San Francisco. 


The work of the theater has not met 
with unqualified approval. -The Cali- 
fornia Outlook, while heartily welcom- 
ing the new project, rather severely 
criticized the production of Shock 


Headed Peter. The second play it found — 


a distinct improvement, however. 


ITY AND STATE EEE AES 
FALL OUT 


Tue DeEparTMENT of Public 
Charities of New York city, of which 
John A. Kingsbury is commissioner 


and which figured so prominently in the ~ 


recent civil service clash, is again to be 
the subject of investigation. The in- 
vestigating body this time is the state 
Board of Charities, of which Robert W. 
Hebberd is secretary. 

The inquiry is called for by a concur 
rent resolution passed by Senate and 
Assembly April 1. This bases the need 
for an investigation on the fact that 
newspaper reports make it appear that 


Commissioner Kingsbury “has for a year 


or more been cognizant of alleged evils, 
abuses and defects in the management 
of the New York city Children’s Hos- 
pitals and Schools on Randall’s Island,” 
and that he “has taken no steps to 
remedy” such conditions. Some weeks 
prior to the passage of this resolution 
Commissioner Kingsbury had suspended 
the superintendent of the Randall’s Is- 


land institutions, Mary C. Dunphy, un- © 


der charges. 
William Rhinelander Stewart, presi- 
dent of the state Board of Charities, has 


declared that the board will make this “ 
investigation “of its own volition, as — 


well as by direction of the Legislature,” 
and that while the inquiry will deal 
largely with conditions on Randall’s 
Island, ‘‘other branches of the work wil 
also be given consideration.” 
pose of the inquiry, he said, will be 
purely constructive. It will be conduct- 
ed by Commissioners Stephen Smith, 
M.D., and J. Richard Kevin, M.D., with 
Mr. Stewart as chairman. 

Commissioner Kingsbury, who has 
asked that the inquiry be not begun 
until April 23 or 24, has assured the 
board of his fullest co-operation. He 
has requested that “the board pursue to 
its ultimate and 
single matter, before taking up another.” 
This suggestion, he says, is based on the 
experience of the corporation counsel in 
the civil service investigation, in which 
great injustice is declared to have been 
done by the introduction of testimony on 
particular subjects, without giving the 
defendent body a fair opportunity to an- 
swer or explain. 

This is the not unfriendly tene of the 
official overtures between the depart- 
ment and the board. To reporters 
Commissioner Kingsbury said: 

“This feverish activity on the part of 


the state Board, of Charities is the last 
gasp of a dying and discredited ma- 
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‘Common Welfare . 


chine. * Secretary Hebberd was com- 
missioner of the department from 1906 
to 1910, and during that time it is a mat- 
ter of record that the ill-treatment of 
‘children was repeatedly called to his at- 
tention. In addition, the state board has 
been approving certai private asylums 
\for children in this city which the de- 
partment has found to be totally unfit 
‘for human beings to live in. 

“I believe the public should. demand 
an immediate investigation of the state 


| Board of Charities, and would respect- 


fully suggest to Governor Whitman that 
he inquire at once why the board has 


| been so derelict in its duty in respect to 


Randall’s Island.” 


CHARITIES OFFICERS 


state 
t YW, 


i 


I 
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Pc FOR ELECTING NATIONAL 


THE PROPOSED changes in the 


_ methods of nominating the officers of 
‘the National Conference of Charities 


and Correction have been made public 
by the special committee appointed last 
year at Memphis. The committee has 
sought to formulate a plan which would 


| avoid as far as possible all electioneer- 


ing at the conference meetings, give 


' each member opportunity to participate 


in the nominations without at the same 
time creating any elaborate system of 
balloting by mail, place responsibility 
for decision as to the best nominees up- 
on a small but representative committee, 
and make sure that the election of offi- 
cers expresses the deliberate judgment 
of the majority of qualified members 
present at any annual meeting. 

The proposed new system provides 
that a nominating committee of nine 
members shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent with the approval of the executive 


committee within ninety days after each 


conference. In the fall Bulletin of the 


| conference the committee shall request 


from all members suggestions of nom- 
inations. The committee report is then 
to be drafted and submitted to the mem- 
bers ninety days before the conference 
convenes, preferably in the January 
Bulletin. Nominations in addition to 
those made by the committee may be 
made on the signed petition of any 
twenty-five members sent to the general 
secretary at least thirty days in advance 
of the conference meeting when all nom- 
inations close. In such nominations any 
addition to those of the nominating com- 
mittee shall appear in ‘the final Bulletin 
sent out before the conference. 
Election of officers shall take place at 
the first business section of the confer- 
ence held more than twenty-four hours 
after its opening. The vote shall be by 
acclamation if there is only one set of 
nominations and by printed ballot if 
other nominations have been made. In 
the latter case the balloting shall take 
place in twenty-four hours preceding 
the business meeting and the result shall 
be announced at the meeting. Members 
entitled to vote shall be those who have 
paid dues for two years immediately pre- 
ceding the conference and who have at- 
tended at least one previous conference. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION—By ABRAM I. ELKUS 


[L's VALUE OF INVESTIGATION AS A BASIS FOR 


“SURELY IT is a matter of vital 
importance to the state that the health 
of thousands of women working in 
factories should be protected and safe- 
guarded from any drain which can 
reasonably be avoided, this not only 
for their own sakes, but, as is and 
ought to be constantly and legitimate- 
ly emphasized, for the sake of the 
children whom a great majority of 
them will be called upon to bear and 
who will almost inevitably display in 
their deficiencies, the unfortunate in- 
heritance conferred upon them by 
physically broken-down mothers.” 


This sentence is taken from the re- 
cent unanimous opinion of the New 
York Court of Appeals declaring con- 
stitutional the statute forbidding night 
work for women in factories.” The de- 
cision is interesting in contrast with the 
opinion of the same court in the Wil- 
liams case, decided eight years ago, when 
the court said: 

“An adult female is not to be re- 
garded as a ward of the state, nor in 
any other light than the man is re- 
garded when the question relates to 
the business pursuit or calling.” 


Then the court declared the statute un- 
constitutional because it deprived adult 
women of the liberty of contract guar- 
anteed them by the state and federal 
constitution. Now this same court de- 
clares a similar statute constitutional. 

This changed attitude of the Court of 
Appeals on one of the most important 
subjects of social legislation may be ac- 
counted for in three ways: 

1. The presentation of facts accur- 
ately and scientifically gathered. Mat- 
ters of common knowledge and of 
other legislation to which the court’s 
attention was specifically and careful- 
ly called upon the subject of night 
work for women. 

2. The selection of a real and fair 
test case, and its proper preparation. 

3. The changed attitude of the peo- 
ple generally and of the courts on all 
matters of this nature. 


It is of interest to trace the facts lead- 
ing up to the enactment of this second 
night-work law and the proceedings to 
test its constitutionality. 

First, as to the investigation. Shortly 
after the New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission was appointed 
in 1911, its attention was called to the 
evil conditions caused by night work of 
women in factories. The Williams case, 
however, was cited as a bar to all reme- 
dial legislation upon that subject. The 
commission determined that it was its 
duty in any event to obtain the real facts 
in connection with night work and sub- 
mit them to the Legislature and to the 
people. 

An investigation was accordingly un- 
dertaken. This was conducted by train- 
ed investigators employed by the com- 


*People vs: Schweinler Press. 


mission and by the commissioners them- 
selves personally visiting large industrial 
plants, in one of which over one hun- 
dred women were employed on a regular 
night shift, and themselves taking testi- 
mony right in the factories. 

The indignation which the public gen- 
erally felt at the disclosures made by the 
commission of conditions in the Twine 
Mills at Auburn, where a regular night 
shift of women workers was in opera- 
tion, will be readily recalled. 

After drawing attention to the condi- 
tions discovered, the commission recom- 
mended that a statute be enacted pro- 
hibiting the night work of women. This 
bill became a law by unanimous action 
of the Legislature. 

The value of the Factory Investigating 
Commission’s work was emphasized up- 
on the argument of this case in the 
Court of Appeals, the judges making 
specific inqui ‘es as to the scope of the 
investigation, the facts disclosed and the 
findings made. yoy! 

In the Court of Appeals Jupce His- 
COCK, speaking of this investigation, 
said: 

“Thus at the time when this statute 
was adopted there was before the 
Legislature the report of the commis- 
sion created by it, based on actual 
facts and actual investigation, a large 
volume of expert and medical opinion 
and a large number of statutes adopt- 
ed in various jurisdictions.” 


It will thus be seen how important it 
is, in order to sustain the constitution- 
ality of a law, that the facts, to serve as 
a basis for legislation, be carefully and 
accurately ascertained. When these 
facts are obtained, if they justify the 
legislation, the courts will not be slow to 
find the legislation valid, as they have in 
this case. 

Upon the argument of the later case, 
attention was strenuously called to the 
earlier Williams case to the effect that 
the Williams decision was conclusive of 
the unconstitutionality of the present 
statute. The Court of Appeals answers 
this argument directly and clearly by 
calling attention to the lack of evidence 
in the earlier case of the opinion, which 
has since been created and which has 
spread during the past seven or eight 
years, that night work for women is in- 
jurious. The Court of Appeals now 
very properly says that it should not be 
reluctant to give effect to this “even if 
it did lead us to take a different view of 
such a vastly important question as that 
of public health or disease than former- 
ly prevailed.” 

Second, this was a real test case: the 
woman selected was not one who was 
working a few minutes or a short time 
after the closing hour, but a woman who 
worked all night long and did so regu- 
larly. 

Too often test 


cases of this kind, 
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which involve the constitutionality of a 
statute, are lost because the case which 
is actually presented to the court does 
not fairly present the real evil which the 
statute seeks to abolish. A formal vio- 
lation of the statute only is presented, 
and the court necessarily takes a some- 
what prejudiced view of the case be- 
cause of that. 

Third, as to the change in the trend 
of public opinion. I have already quoted 
from the opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals showing that even if the Williams 
case, deciding the earlier statute was un- 
constitutional, it was not conclusive as 
to the later statute. But the court sig- 
nificantly states that even if this were 
true, there has also been a great change 
in public sentiment, based upon these 
facts which could not have been shown 
when the earlier statute was under con- 
sideration. 

The past two decades has witnessed 
a marked change in social and economic 
needs. There is greater strain in in- 
dustry. Speeding up and high tension, 
due to complicated machinery and sub- 


division of work, particularly in indus- 
tries in which women are employed, ex- 
ist now as never before. 

This apparent reversal of decision and 
the entire history of the night work case 
show the necessity for presenting the 
complete facts to the court where the 
constitutionality of a statute, which is 
based upon the exercise of police power, 
is under consideration. Too often are 
the courts blamed, without reason, be- 
cause they have decided that a statute 
does not properly come within the exer- 
cise of the police power, when a careful 
examination would show that the facts 
upon which the court might properly 
base its decision have never been pre- 
sented. Too often no real attempt was 
made to gather facts for presentation. 

The New York Court of Appeals has 
shown by this decision that it is respon- 
sive to the prevailing sentiment of the 
people concerning the question of night 
work for women in factories, and that 
it is alive to the changes of opinion 
which exist among well-informed peo- 
ple upon such subjects. 


ENSORSHIP OF MOTION PICTURES BEFORE THE 
SUPREME COURT—By GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 


A GREAT forward step in gov- 
ernment regulation of business and so- 
cial conditions was quietly taken on 
February 23, when the United States 
Supreme Court, in three unanimous de- 
cisions, sustained the Ohio and Kansas 
statutes creating official censorship of 
motion pictures before exhibition.’ 

Arguments directed against these 
statutes on the ground that they burden 
interstate commerce and attempt to dele- 
gate “legislative power” to the censors 
are refuted by the Supreme Court with 
the same decisiveness with which the 
court has repeatedly disposed of the 
same arguments when directed against 
statutes providing for compulsory in- 
spection and enforcible regulation of 
conditions affecting health, sanitation, 
morals and public welfare, in factories 
dwellings and buildings, public business 
and professions, in living and working 
conditions, and even in food and articles 
of commerce. 

Equally decisive is the disposition that 
the Supreme Court makes of the argu- 
ment that official censorship of motion 
pictures before exhibition violates lib- 
erty of speech and publication. “Not 
only the state of Ohio,” says the Su- 
preme Court, “but other states have 
considered it to be in the interest of the 
public morals and welfare to supervise 
moving-picture exhibitions. We would 
have to shut our eyes to the facts of the 
world to regard the precaution unrea- 
sonable or the legislation to effect it a 
mere wanton interference with personal 
hberty.”’ [Italics mine.] 

The balance of considerations 
which this issue depends has _ been 
thoughtfully weighed by this body. 
“Counsel have gone,” says the Supreme 
Court, “into’a very elaborate description 


on 


*Mutual Film Corporation vs. Industrial 
Commission of Ohio, 236 U. S. 230; Mutual 
Film Company vs. Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, 236 U. S. 247; Mutual Film Corpora- 
tion of Missouri vs. Hodges, governor of 
the state of Kansas, 236 U. S. 248. 


MME. MONTAGUE here puts 

the case of those who be- 
lieve that so far as censorship of 
“movie” films is needed at all, tt 
should be official. Their hands 
have been strengthened by the 
three decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which he 
quotes. 

The contrary view, standing for 
a purely voluntary censorship act- 
ing through the force of public 
opinion, will be. given extensively 
in the second and third of a series 
of articles by John Collier, the 
organizer and first secretary of 
the National Board of Censorship 
of Motion Pictures, which will run 
through THE SuRVEY’S summer 
issues.—EDITOR. 


of moving-picture exhibitions and their 
many useful purposes as graphic expres- 
sions of opinion and sentiments, as ex- 
ponents of policies, as teachers of science 
and history, as useful, interesting, amus- 
ing, educational and moral.. And a list 
of the ‘campaigns,’ as counsel call them, 
which may be carried on is given. We 
may concede the praise. It is not ques- 
tioned by the Ohio statute, and under 
its comprehensive description, “cam- 
paigns’ of an infinite variety may be 
conducted. Films of a ‘moral, educa- 
tional or amusing and harmless charac- 
ter shall be passed and approved’ are 
the words of the statute. No exhibition, 
therefore, or ‘campaign’ of complainant 
will be prevented if its pictures have 
those qualities. 

“Therefore, however missionary of 
opinion films are or may become, how- 
ever educational or entertaining, there is 
no impediment to their value or effect 
in the Ohio statute. But they may be 
used for evil, and against that possibility 
the statute was enacted. Their power 
of amusement and, it-may be, education, 


the audiences they assemble, not of wom- 


en alone nor of men alone, but together, 


not of adults only, but of children, make 
them the more insidious in corruption 
by a pretense of worthy purpose or if 
they should degenerate from worthy 
purpose. [Italics mine.] 

“Indeed, we may go beyond that pos- 
sibility. They take their attraction from 
the general interest, eager and whole- 
some it may be, in their subjects, but a 
prurient interest may be excited and ap- 
pealed to. Besides, there are some 
things which should not have pictorial 
representation in public places and to all 
audiences.” 

Must “a precedent right of exhibition” 
be conceded to the motion-picture ex- 
hibitor, leaving to the state merely the 
right to enforce “subsequent responsi- 
bility only for abuse?” 

The Supreme Court does not blink the 
fundamental issue involved. “We need 
not pause,” it says, “to dilate upon the 
freedom of opinion and its expression, 
and whether by speech, writing or print- 
ing. They are too certain to need dis- 
cussion—of such conceded value as to 
need no supporting praise. . . . Are 
moving pictures within the principle, as 
it is contended they are? They, indeed, 
may be mediums of thought, but so are 
many things. So is the theater, the cir- 
cus, and all other shows and spectacles, 
and their performances may be thus 
brought by the like reasoning under the 
same immunity from repression or su- 


pervision as the public press—made the ~ 


same agencies of civil liberty. 

“Counsel have not shrunk from this 
extension of their contention and cite a 
case in this court where the title of 
drama was accorded to pantomime; and 
such and other spectacles are said by 
counsel to be publications of ideas, satis- 
fying the definition of the dictionaries — 
that is, and we quote counsel, a means 
of making or announcing publicly some- 
thing that otherwise might have remain- 
ed private or unknown,—and this being 
peculiarly the purpose and effect of mov- 
ing pictures they come directly, it is con- 
tended, under the protection of the Ohio 
constitution. 

“The first impulse of the mind is to 
reject the contention. We immediately 
feel that the argument is wrong or 
strained which extends the guaranties of 
free opinion and speech to the multi- 
tudinous shows which are advertised on 
the billboards of our cities and towns 
and which regards them as emblems of 
public safety, to use the words of Lord 
Camden, quoted by counsel, and which 
seeks to bring motion pictures and other 
spectacles into practical and legal simil- 
itude to a free press and liberty of 
opinion. [Italics mine.] 

“The judicial sense supporting the 
common sense of the country is against 
the contention. As pointed out by the 
District Court, the police power is famili- 
arly exercised in granting or withhold- 
ing licenses for theatrical performances 
as a means of their regulation. The 
court cited the following cases: Marmet 
vs. State, 45 Ohio, 63, 72, 73; Baker vs. 
Cincinnati, 11 Ohio St. 534; Common- 
wealth vs. McGann, 213 Massachusetts, 
213, 215; People vs. Steele, 231 Illinois, 
340, 344, 345. {Italics mine.] 

“The exercise of the power upon mov- 
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Common Welfare 


ng-picture exhibitions has been sustain- 
d. Greenberg vs. Western Turf :Asso- 
ciation, 148 California, 126; Laurelle vs. 
ush, 17 Cal. App. 409; State vs. Loden, 
17 Maryland, 353 ; Block vs. Chicago, 
39 Illinois, 251; Higgins vs. Lacroix, 
119 Minnesota, 145. See also State vs. 
Morris, 76 Atl. Rep. 479; People vs. Gay- 
or, 137 N. Y. S. 196, 199; McKenzie 
vs, McClellan, 116 N. Y. S. 645, 646. 


“Tt seems not to have occurred to any- 
body in the cited cases that freedom of 
opinion was repressed in the exertion of 
ithe power which was illustrated. The 
‘rights of property were only considered 
as involved. It cannot be put out of 
view that the exhibition of moving pic- 
‘tures is a business pure and simple, 
\originated and conducted for profit, like 
other spectacles, not to be regarded, not 
‘intended to be regarded by the Ohio con- 


stitution, we think, as part of the press of 


‘the country or as organs of public opin- 
ion. 


“They are mere representations of 
‘events, of ideas and sentiments publish- 
‘ed and known, vivid, useful and enter- 
[taining no doubt, but, as we have said, 
'capable of evil, having power for it, the 
greater because of their attractiveness 
‘and manner of exhibition. It was this 
|capability and power, and it may be in 
}experience of them, that induced the 
state of Ohio, in addition to prescribing 
penalties for immoral exhibitions, as it 
does‘in its criminal code, to require cen- 
|sorship before exhibition, as it does by 


I 


In one vast people, richly blest, 


II 


GREAT Republic of the West 
Where North and South and Hast unite 


Beneath their starry banner bright, 
With every throb of thy warm heart 
Thank Him who made thee what thou art! 


Land where the races blend and melt— 
Dark Latin and blond Teuton meet— 

Land where the Saxon and the Celt 
Fraternally the Hebrew greet, 

_ From out thy crucible at last 

A compact nation has been cast. 


the act under review. We cannot re- 
gard this as beyond the power of govern- 
ment.” 

To the well-advertised fact that mo- 
tion pictures are now the ally of the 
churches, the Sunday schools and the 
public schools, the Supreme Court re- 
marks that “it does not militate against 
the strength of these considerations.” 


HAT official censorship may become 

arbitrary, whimsical or capricious or 
at any rate discriminatory against propa- 
gandistic films does not impress the Su- 
preme Court as likely. [ 

“The objection to the statute,” it says 
“is that it furnishes no standard of 
what is educational, moral, amusing or 
harmless, and hence leaves decision to 
arbitrary judgment, whim and caprice; 
or, aside from those extremes, leaving it 
to the different views which might be 
entertained of the effect of the pictures, 
permitting the ‘personal equation’ to eti- 
ter, resulting ‘in unjust discrimination 
against some propagandist film,’ while 
others might be approved without ques- 
tion. 

“But the statute’ by its provisions 
guards against such variant judgments, 


and its terms, like other general 
terms, get precision from the sense 
and experience of men and become 


certain and useful guides in reasoning 
and conduct. The exact specification of 
the instances of their application would 
be as impossible as the attempt would be 
futile. Upon such sense and experience. 


O GREAT REPUBLIC! 


Hymn 
Lincotn BaLcu 
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therefore, the law properly relies.” 
Substantially the same views have 
been expressed in unanimous decisions 
by state courts where the same issues 
have been raised.’ With this array of 
authority for their support, these views 
can hardlv be called “unAmerican.” 
Voluntary motion-picture censorship, 
possessing no enforcible powers and de- 
pending on volunteer censors and on the 
consent and contributions of the interests 
censored, has long borne witness to the 
need of some kind of motion-picture cen- 
sorship. So far as this need is real, 
voluntary motion-picture censorship, like 
other forms of vigilance organization, 
must expect to see its extra-legal and 
therefore imperfectly performed func- 
tion undertaken by duly authorized and 
legally equipped governmental agencies. 


*The Ohio statute provides that “only-such 
films as are in the judgment and discretion 
of the board of censors of a moral, edu- 
cational or amusing and harmless charac- 
ter shall be passed and approved by such 
board.” The Kansas statute requires the 
censorship authority to approve such films 
as are moral and proper, and to withhold its 
approval from such films as are sacriligious, 
obscene, indecent or immoral or such as 
tend to debase or corrupt the morals. 


®See especially Block vs. Chicago, 239 Il. 
251, at pages 262-265 (1909). See also 
Laurelle vs. Bush, 17 Cal. App. 409 (1911), 
State vs. Loden, 117 Maryland 373 (1912) 
and Higgins vs. Lacroix, 119 Minn. 145 at 
pages 150-151 (1912). 


I 


Arise, O people, strong and great! 
Bid greed of power and pelf depart 


From halls of justice and of state— 


From out the forum and the mart— 
For where the people are not heard 
There freedom is an empty word. 


IV 


From toiling children strike the chains 
That avarice has shackled there! 

Bid wealth divide with work its gains 
And give the laborer his share! 


So let the torch of knowledge shine 
That all receive its rays divine. 


V 


a Staff of our fathers! shield and sword 
Through stress and storm in days of yore, 
Mighty Jehovah, Saviour, Lord, 


Thy peace ordain, and banish war, 


That we may live life’s fleeting span 
In one blest Brotherhood of Man! 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION x te 
So Asta 


UNDER 


LOCK ANDASEY: 
By Florence L. Sanville 


KEYSTONE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


FORMER SECRETARY CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF EASTERN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OULD the state of Pennsyl- 
vania support, or even toler- 
ate within its borders, a sana- 


torium which regularly dis- 
charged into the community, confirmed 
consumptives who had entered the in- 
stitution with merely tubercular tenden- 
cies? How long would publie sentiment 
permit the continuance of a hospital 
which infected more patients than it 
cured? Ina whole group of institutions 
supported by the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania this process is actually being in- 
flicted on a large number of the 10,000 
inmates which form the average popula- 
tion within their walls. 

Several years ago THE SuRvEY pub- 
lished a report of the American Prison 
Association which contained the follow- 
ing statement concerning jail condi- 
tions throughout the country: 


“Little children are kept in rooms with 
polluted and diseased adults; a thought- 
less lad is thrust by the hand of our 
country’s law in the school of vice and 
crime, taught by trained scoundrels; a 
girl for venial fault is shut up to her 
damnation for a night with some strum- 
pet; a poor insane victim of brain dis- 
order howls all night in company with 
ruffans; an honest fellow, unable to pay 
a fine for a spree, is locked in with bur- 
glars and thieves. These are not pictures 
from novels; they are bald prosaic facts 
set down by honest eye-witnesses in an- 
swer to printed questions.” 


In other words, the jails were in- 
fection centers. They took relatively 
innocent people and turned them into 
confirmed criminals, in a way that would 
not be permitted in a hospital aiming to 
cure disease. And though conditions 
have improved, many states must still 
plead guilty to the indictment they made. 

The universally conceded purpose of 
prison systems is to lessen crime,—to 
protect the community. Yet, stubbornly 
we have resorted to methods which 
arouse the worst elements in the natures 
of the men and women who are most in 
need of help and guidance. We have 
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A SUMMARY of the report and recommendations of the 

Pennsylvania Penal Commission appointed “to con- 
sider the revision and amendment of the penal laws of the 
state, so as to provide for the employment of all inmates 
of all penal institutions; to provide for compensation for 
their labor, and to devise a system whereby the results of 
such labor shall be utilized in the penal and charitable in- 
stitutions of the state.” 


persistently kept alive and nourished in 
them the spirit of revenge and hatred, 
and then we have set them free to loose 
upon society this stored-up resentment. 
In this perverse policy, no one element 
more effectually breaks up the last foun- 
dation stone of a man’s.character than 
enforcing idleness upon him. 

Unemployment in the normal free 
world is the most pressing of all eco- 
nomic problems. For the past year, 
city, state, and nation have focused their 
attention upon it. They have recognized 
the double disaster which unemployment 
produces: the social loss which results 
from want and distress in the family, 
and the character loss which is entailed 
by long or frequent periods of idleness 
upon the unemployed man. 

These two reactions are no more true 
of the man arbitrarily deprived of work 
by economic conditions than they are 
true of the man whom the state deliber- 
ately restrains from working as part of 
his punishment for wrongdoing. The 
family of the latter falls just as ready 
prey to want and hunger; his own nature 
is just as warped by enforced idleness. 
But in this case the state invites the very 
conditions which it seeks to overcome in 
the community at large. Warden 
Francies of Western Penitentiary is 
quoted in a recent interview as saying: 
“Tf you’re ever going to reform such 
people, you must feed them properly 
first, then put them to work, and when 
as a result of these two things they im- 
prove physically and mentally, then go 
after improving their morals.” 

There are in Pennsylvania two state 
penitentiaries, a reformatory for adult 
males, and 70 county jails. In addition, 
there are 4 institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents. Of the two state institutions, 
one has the splendid record of keeping 
91.4 per cent of its total inmates at work, 
—35 per cent of these being employed 
on articles for sale, the remainder large- 
ly being employed in erecting the build- 
ings of their new institution. The 


- 


other penitentiary gives 17 per cent of 


its prisoners work for sale, thus falling © 


short by 18 per cent of the amount to 
which they are legally entitled, under 
the terms of an act to be described later. 


Among the county institutions, 42, 


more than one-half, keep their victims 
in complete idleness. Five make goods 


for sale, and the remainder usually em- | 


ploy their inmates in institutional work 
of some description. The character of 
the goods made for sale is confined to 
chair caning, carpet and rug weaving, 


broom and brush making, a small amount — 
of cloth weaving and knitting of stock- _ 


ings for prisoners, and the quarrying 
and breaking of stone. 

The possibilities of work for the in- 
stitution itself are much more varied, 
ranging through 
household, farm and garden, and skilled 
occupations. The scope of this labor 


depends, most naturally, on the size and — 


location of the institution. A city house 
of correction keeps a number of its in- 


mates at work manufacturing gas for 
city consumption, and employs practical- 


ly all the rest in stable work, horseshoe- 
ing, farm work, painting, tailoring, 
household work, laundering, baking, etc. 

Two upstate county jails, both near 
fair-sized cities, use 90 to 95 per cent 
of their prisoners as tailors, boiler 
tenders, gardeners, and in making sheets 


and towels, repairing clothing and mak-_ 
ing shoes; a second is able to keep three- 


quarters of/its inmates busy in this way. 

Out of the 73 institutions, it is 
possible to find perhaps a half dozen in 
which the great majority of inmates are 
provided with some employment. There 
are, in addition to this group, another 
half dozen county prisons which give 


work to from one-third to three-fourths | 


of their inmates. 
formatory for 

sure, regular trade instruction for 90 
per cent of its inmates. But, under the 
present system, the instruction consists 
of building a wall only to knock it down 
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| again; constructing a house, only to de- 
stroy it—a process no less wasteful of 
material and energy than it is of char- 
acter. 

All of these institutions together, with 
‘the Western Penitentiary, house 2,238 
of the 8,355 adult prisoners in the state. 

What tortures of enforced idleness 
have been and are being inflicted on the 
6,000 unfortunates who are in the other 
institutions ? 

The word torture is not too strong to 
| apply to forcibly keeping a man or 
; woman day after day, week after week, 
| and unending months or years without 
occupation or interest. The cumulative 
effect is no less maddening to the aver- 
/ age human being than is some terrible 
| experience of fright or physical suffer- 


| ing. 


Laws on Prison Labor 


| It is estimated that no state in the 
| nation has so many unemployed prison- 
ers as Pennsylvania. The state now sup- 
| ports in complete idleness thousands of 
able-bodied men who might be contribut- 
| ing to, or wholly defraying, the expense 
| of their maintenance. Meanwhile the 
families of these men are largely de- 
pendent upon public or private charity. 

We have thus succeeded, in this trav- 
esty of an effort to reduce crime, 
hoth in breaking down the self-respect 
of the family, and in destroying in the 
breadwinner the desire or ability for 
steady work after his release. This 
seems to be the net profit of the half- 
million dollars of public money invested 
yearly in the maintenance of prisoners 
under the present system in the county 
jails. 

One of the obstacles in the path of 
.employment for the inmates of the pris- 
ons in Pennsylvania is the existing law, 
enacted in 1897 and amended in 1899, 
which prohibits the employment of more 
than 35 per cent of the inmates of any 
state or county institution in the mak- 
ing of goods for sale—without pro- 
viding any alternative method of gen- 
eral employment... This act, in conjunc- 
tion with the present restricted oppor- 
tunities for institutional work in the 
county jails, effectually operates to 
thwart the efforts of any enlightened 
warden toward relieving the sufferings 
of his charges. 

There is a later act, passed in 1907, 
which opens up employment on the high- 
ways for able-bodied men in jails and 
workhouses. However, only 3 sut of 
the 67 counties of the state, have taken 
advantage of this opportunity. 

The compensation of prisoners for 
their work seems to be provided for by 
two enactments, which will not bear too 
great scrutiny. The first, passed in 
1883, provides that quarterly wages shall 
he fixed by the authorities of each in- 
stitution and that the dependents of a 
prisoner shall receive whatever is. left of 
these after board, lodging, food, and 
the costs of trial are paid. The ray of 


Social Legislation in the Keystone State 
| 


hope for the needy family of a prisoner 
is dim indeed, when the limitation of 
occupation and the restricted number of 
men allowed to work are taken into ac- 
count. 

In 1913, an act was passed which pro- 
vided that wages of 65 cents a day 
should be paid to the dependents of all 
prisoners sentenced to hard labor, any 
discrepancy between the value of their 
labor and this wage to be met by the 
county from which the prisoner was 
committed. The emptiness of this prom- 
ise is revealed each time the judges re- 
call, in pronouncing sentence, that no 
labor at all is available in most prisons. 
Hence it is that, as is recorded in the 
supplement of the Journal of Prison 
Discipline for October, 1914, only four 
counties in the state report a compliance 
with this law. The Eastern Penitentiary 
possesses a sustained scale of rates and 
system of wage payments.’ 

This situation appears exactly to 
parallel the condition in most of the 
states of the nation. As the result of 
a study of this feature which was made 
by the Penal Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, it appears that 34 states provide 
some sort of compensation. Some pro- 
vide it only for overwork, some only 
to those who work on public roads, all 
limit it to prisoners in institutions con- 
ducted by the state itself. Here again, 
as in the case of the insane, there is the 
breaking-up of what should be a co- 
herent state-wide policy into discon- 
nected, decentralized fragments, with as 
many standards as there are institutions. 
Yet the character of a man who falls 
from grace in Bucks County is as worth 
rebuilding as the man who does a wrong 
deed in Chester County. 

The Penal Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, after its study of the situation in 
our own state, comes to the conclusion 
that the real cause for the idleness im- 
posed upon prisoners in the county jails 
lies in the nature of the institutions 
themselves, rather than in any laws 
which seem to offer a barrier to regular 
occupation. 

In the eighteenth century this same 
truth was found to apply to the jails of 
England, and Elizabeth Fry at that time 
carved her channel of reform at once 
in the direction of centralizing control 
under the government. This policy has 
been steadily developing in England 
since her time, until in 1878 the central 
government assumed entire control of 
the jails of the country. In the United 
States the same tendency is now appar- 
ent, and nine states have taken the first 
steps toward the establishment or de- 
velopment of state industrial farms. 

There are two controlling reasons 
which are leading the states to take 
away from the various localities the 
burden of care for the delinquents. In 


‘The Allegheny County Workhouse paid 
over $7,400 to the probation officer of the 
county as prisoners’ wages under this act 
in 1914. 
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the first place, the county represents too 
small a unit of prison administration to 
afford adequate opportunities of work, 
exercise and trade instruction. The in- 
vestigations of the Penal Commission 
have revealed that 40 out of the 70 
county jails in Pennsylvania had, in 
September, 1914, fewer than 30 inmates. 
Many of these institutions had in fact 
only two or three prisoners, and some 
had none at all. A concentration of 
these institutions in. adjoining counties, 
so that a single one under state control 
would suffice for a number of localities, 


is the reasonable foundation for an 
economical and _ result-achieving pro- 
gram. 


It is assumed that such concentration 
cannot be carried on ad infinitum. 
When institutions combine to the extent 
of bringing too many individuals under 
one management, an anti-climax in effi- 
ciency and economy follows; the pro- 
cess has gone on until it has defeated 
its own ends. This is the situation 
which would be created if the present 
Legislature should see fit to enact into 
law a recent bill which provides for the 
combining of the Eastern and Western 
Penitentiaries into one institution. No 
such unwieldy machine as this can 
operate effectively, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the Legislature will re- 
fuse to create it. 

A second cause of the distressing con- 
ditions which have been found to exist 
in many county jails is the lack of wise 
and efficient management. This is an- 
other logical result of the restricted re- 
sources of small institutions. The 
sheriff, who usually represents the man- 
agement of most of these jails, is justly 
declared to be chosen for every other 
reason than his ability to run an insti- 
tution. The uncertain duration of his 
term of office precludes any inducement 
toward developing a permanent, pro- 
gressive policy. Even less can be ex- 
pected of the occasional keeper whose 
low pay and restricted opportunities 
scarcely invite a man of large capacity. 


The Penal Commission 


It was to study this situation that the 
Penal Commission was appointed by the 
governor of Pennsylvania in June, 1914, 
in accordance with an act of the Legis- 
lature of 1913. With only seven months 
in which to do its work, and with only 
$5,000 at its disposal, it has nevertheless 
presented a convincing statement to the 
Legislature at its present session. 

The commission has recognized em- 
ployment as the basic factor in fashion- 
ing a program for better things. The 
six methods of prison employment 
known or practiced in the United States 
are the lease system, the contract sys- 
tem, the piece-price system, the public 
account system, the public works and 
ways system, and the state use system. 
The first two methods the commission 
summarily dismisses from its considera- 
tion. In both, the contractors assume 


entire control of the labor of the con- 
victs—under the first method even feed- 
ing and housing them; the profits go to 
the contractor. The state account sys- 
tem already is in operation in Pennsyl- 
vania untler the acts referred to. Since 
the commission recognizes the iniquity 
of any plan that places the product of 
prison labor on the open market in com- 
petition with free labor, it confines its at- 
tention to the two systems free from this 
universally repudiated element, namely, 
-he public works and ways system and 
the state use system. 

The first of these offers only a re- 
stricted field of employment on streets, 
highways and other public works. It 
therefore lacks the character re-forming 
features of more widely varied occupa- 
tions, and also possesses the undesirable 
element of exposing “prison gangs” to 
the humiliation of the general public 
gaze while they are at work. 


The State Use System 


The state use system alone seems to 
provide for employment which, by its 
wide variety, accomplishes the double 
purpose of reformation of the prisoner 
and economy to the state. -Under this 
system the state itself employs the 
prisoners and uses the products of their 
labor either in the various departments 
of government or in the public institu- 
tions under the direction of the state or 
its various political subdivisions. It is 
like the state account system, except 
that the goods made are consumed only 
in state institutions, instead of being sold 
in the open market. 

In the organizing of such a system, 
obvious problems leap into being. What 
institution shall produce which things? 
Who shall determine the variety and 
the style of these things? Who shall 
plan the methods of production and set 
the price? The determination of these 
points rests largely on whether the type 
of administration which is chosen for 
the institutions is centralized or de- 
centralized. Under the former type, 
one board has the management of all 
state institutions, sometimes including 
hospitals and asylums as well; under 
the latter, each institution is conducted 
under its own board of control. 

The first plan is followed in Ohio to 
its full extent: Massachusetts follows 
it so far as prisons alone are concerned. 
In New Jersey the prisons are, like 
those of Pennsylvania, conducted under 
separate boards. In developing a state 
use system there it seemed wiser, there- 
fore, to avoid complicated machinery by 
creating a board representing both the 
consuming and _ producing interests. 
through the representation of both 
classes of institutions or state activities. 
This would seem to be the simplest 
eourse for Pennsylvania to follow. 

A gloomy walled-in structure covering 


all of the appropriated land does not 
offer any opportunity to practice such a 
system as has been suggested here. 
Gray cell blocks must give way to brown 
earth and green fields. The city prison 
must disappear and the industrial or 
penal farm take its place. These farms 
are in successful operation in our own 
country as well as in Europe. 

The whole history of prison legisla- 
tion in Pennsylvania demonstrates that, 
logically and chronologically, we have 
arrived at the moment for the next step. 
The development of public sentiment in 
the treatment of criminals falls into 
three periods in Pennsylvania’s history, 
dating from the old colonial days of 
1676. Between that date and 1818, the 
penal system of the state was repre- 


Program presented to the Legislature 
by the Pennsylvania Penal 
Commission 


These measures provide in sub- 
stance: 


That the inmates of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, the Western Peni- 
tenttary and the Huntington Re- 
formatory be employed under the 
so-called state use system; 

That the inmates of these three 
institutions be paid a wage vary- 
ig from 10 to 50 cents a day; 

That six industrial farms be 
established to take the place of 
county jatls for the detention of 
prisoners sentenced by courts of 
record. The commission would ex- 
tend to these institutions, once 
they are established, the state use 
system of employment and the rate 
of compensation mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph; 

That a moderate sized farm be 
purchased for the use of the East- 
ern Penitentiary; 


As some time must elapse before 
the establishment of the state in- 
dustrial farm, the commission fur- 
ther recommends that county in- 
stitutions be allowed to produce 
goods for the county or for any 
county institutions. 


sented by gaols and local prisons. These 
were the days when the public was re- 
galed by the spectacle of offenders in 
stocks and pillories. Although the law 
imposed penalties of hard labor, there 
was no system of labor provided. 

By an act of 1790, the inmates were 
to be kept “to labor of the hardest and 
most servile kind, in which the work is 
least liable to be spoiled by ignorance, 
neglect or obstinacy, and where the ma- 
terials are not easily embezzled or de- 
stroyed.” This act marked the real be- 
ginning of prison labor, but the reforma- 
tory element in its provisions was all but 
hidden in the obvious intention to in- 
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flict punishment as a deterrent to crime. 

The second period, 1818 to 1871, rep- 
resents the development of the peniten 
tiary idea on the principle of solitary 
confinement rigidly enforced. In the 
last year of the sixties the congregation 
of prisoners was allowed in Western 
Penitentiary “for the purpose of labor, 
learning tand religious services,’ and 
the door was thus open for the extension 
of prison labor under the factory sys- 
tem. 

The birth of the principle of reforma- 
tion among wrong-doers was marked by 
the establishment of Huntington Re- 
formatory in the year 1881. Here at 
last it was written into law that the 
employment of inmates was to be of a 
character which would be “useful after 
discharge.” 

From then until the present day this 
idea has been gaining the ascendency, 
culminating in the acts of 1911 and 1913. 
In these two years the Legislature 
granted authority for the purchase of 
a tract in a rural district to take the 
place of the Western Penitentiary, and 
provided that the inmates should as far 
as possible conduct the work of the in- 
stitution and that necessary livestock 
and farming implements should be pur- 
chased. 


Sign-Posts of Progress 


The prisoners are now engaged in 
erecting the buildings of their new insti- 
tution. All the energy and good sense 
that there is in the commonwealth should 
be directed toward preventing the 
calamity of compelling these men to 


build cell blocks for the incarceration’ 


of themselves and their erring brothers 
of the future. If Bellefonte is to mean 
anything, it must be a sign post pointing 
away from the cell blocks of Pennsyl- 
vania’s past to the homelike cottages of 
the future which will call out of a man 
all his deeper yearnings for a normal 
life, and all his determination to win 
that life back. 

With the further provision by the 
Legislature of 1913 for a State Indus- 
trial Home for Women the fact has 
been completely established that the in- 
dustrial reformatory principle has come 
to Pennsylvania to stay. 

Thus through the years there has been 
growing in the Keystone State, slowly 
but irresistibly, a clearer recognition of 
society’s relation to the wrong-doer. 
And now we have the crystallization of 
this slow-dawning conception in the 
concrete program presented to the pres- 
ent Legislature by the Pennsylvania 
Penal Commission. ; 

The enactment of the proposed meas- 
ures into law would not plunge Penn- 
sylvania into new and untried ways. It 
would simply fuse into a permanent and 
consistent policy, the various wise but 
sporadic acts which she has taken dur- 
ing more recent years. , 
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WENTY-SIX years ago the late 
John Glenn, then chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Baltimore Charity Organization 
Society, went to the sixteenth National 


' Conference of Charities and Correction 


in San Francisco, and urged the con- 
ference to hold its seventeenth meeting 
in the leading southern city on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Although physically handicapped by 
blindness, Mr. Glenn was gifted with un- 
usual intellectual and spiritual farsight- 
edness. With prophetic vision he fore- 
saw what a quickening effect the ses- 
sions of such a body would have on the 
then small contingent of Baltimore char- 
itable workers. His judgment was jus- 
tified by events. Much of the philan- 
thropic and educational development of 
the past quarter-century in Maryland 
can be traced to that 1890 meeting and 
to its influence on those Baltimore men 
and women who were committed to 
sound social service principles. 

The questions that social workers 
planning to come to Baltimore next 
month might ask are: What can Mary- 
land offer me educationally, and Has 
Maryland made any special contribution 
to social work? They might also ask: 
What is Maryland doing which ought 
not to be done? We often learn as 
much from the mistakes as from the 
successes of life. 

Maryland is making two contributions 
of real value to social work. The state 
cares for her insane in a comprehen- 
sive, merciful and scientific way, and 
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THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW WITH THE INSANE. 
PATIENTS AT THE CROWNSVILLE, MD., STATE HOSPITAL FOR 
NEGRO INSANE, MAKING A ROAD. 
CHAINED IN A COUNTY ALMSHOUSE, 
NOW CONTENTED 
DARKY AT THE EXTREME LEFT OF THE UPPER 
FORMERLY CHAINED TO A BARRED WINDOW IN A COUNTY IN- 
STITUTION, 


AND QUIET IN A ROAD GANG, 


private 
and public agencies, she is rapidly es- 
tablishing a high standard of care for 
her children, normal, dependent and de- 


through co-operation between 


linquent. This work for children is 
done in the face of the depressing fact 
that only in Baltimore and in a few pro- 
gressive counties is there any pretense 
of a standard for literacy or for school 
attendance. 

In 1890 the Henry Watson Children’s 
Aid Society of the city of Baltimore 
was a small private endowment, greatly 
in need of vivification. Today it is an 


enlightened child-saving and child-plac- 


ing agency, with a broad and construc- 
tive program for statewide child wel- 
fare work. The realignment of the 
Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society 
on modern principles dates from 1898 
when Mary Willcox Brown (now Mrs. 
John M. Glenn) became its general sec- 
retary. Recently the society has extend- 
ed its work into four counties that in- 
clude some large towns. It aims to make 
the child a normal center of all social 
agencies in a county. Excepting Massa- 
chusetts, I believe that no other state 
has such a logical plan for saving the 
dependent child for future productive 
citizenship. 

To quote a letter from its general sec- 
retary : 

“The state of Maryland has never 
assumed its responsibility for the de- 
pendent and neglected child beyond 
its well-known subsidy system to pri- 
vate institutions. These subsidies con- 
sist of small lump sum appropriations, 


AT THE RIGHT, PATIENTS 
THESE TWO MEN ARE 
THE OLD 
PICTURE WAS 


ABOVE, 


made every two years by the Legisla- 
ture. The institutions receiving these 
appropriations are nearly all located 
in Baltimore city or its vicinity. With 
the exception of two or three of the 
larger towns in the state, no effort had 
been made in the counties up to 1911 
to meet and solve the family problems 
and the child problems which were 
responsible for the ever-increasing 
neglect and impoverishment of child 
life. 

“To meet this need the Henry Wat- 
son Children’s Aid Society, limited by 
its charter to Baltimore city, brought 
about the organization of the Mary- 
land Children’s Aid Society with a 
view to establishing in each county at 
the earliest possible moment a local 
agency under the leadership of a 
trained social worker to prevent de- 
pendency, disease and crime by giv- 
ing or securing the proper treatment 
to each child in trouble; and to pro- 
mote local interest in matters per- 
taining to child welfare. Frederick, 
Baltimore, Harford and Talbot Coun- 
ties have been organized to deal di 
rectly with the problems of relief, 
parental responsibility, and with phy- 
sical and mental defectives, etc. 

“Probation is being extended in 
these counties to boys and girls who 
have committed minor offenses, while 
commitment to county jails and state 
prisons is being eliminated altogether. 
The conditions which have been 
studied and the results obtained in 
child care in these selected areas mark 
the way for the complete organization 
of the state by establishing in each 
governing unit a local organization 
under the direction of a trained so- 
cial worker.” 
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Although Maryland still unwisely and 
wastefully neglects the social needs of 
her colored population (we have prac- 
tically no provision for the colored tu- 
berculous), few states now provide bet- 
ter or friendlier care for the majority of 
its insane, both white and black. The 
problems of education and of the right 
limits for physical restraint have always 
presented difficulties, even to advanced 
alienists, for the care of the mentally 
sick. 

I have no recollection of any more 
pathetic groups of human wreckage 
than the pauper insane at Bay View, the 
Baltimore city almshouse, or of those in 
the county almshouses before the days 
of “reform.” The general conditions 
have been revolutionized at Bay View 
under the enlightened and non-political 
Board of Supervisors of City Charities 
(new city charter, 1898). 

Moreover, within the last five years, 
through generous state appropriations 


At the left, a glimpse of Maryland of the past—a crowded county almshouse with insane 
At the right, outdoor games 


in the corridor. 


and revised legal powers, our able state 
Board of Lunacy has established at the 
four state hospitals for the insane, and 
at Rosewood State School for the 
l’eeble-minded, the most advanced medi- 
cal and scientific care and treatment. 
They have introduced at all the institu- 
tions a wide range of occupations, in- 
doors and out, for both male and female 
patients. 

At the Spring Grove State Hospital, 
Catonsville, at the Springfield State 
Hospital, Sykesville, at the Eastern 
Shore State Hospital, Cambridge (open- 
ed March, 1915), and at the Crownsville 
Hospital for the colored insane of both 
sexes in Anne Arundel County, Maryland 
now does her full duty to her insane 
citizens. The latest addition is the 
Hubner Psychopathic Hospital at 
Springfield, to be dedicated June 9. 

No longer are there insane paupers 
at the Maryland county almshouses. By 
July of this year the Baltimore city alms- 
house will be relieved of all its insane 
inmates. Before 1916, all criminal in- 
sane will be under proper state care and 
not in penitentiary or house of correc- 
tion. The good work of the state Board 
of Lunacy has been aided in its educa- 
tion of a right public opinion by the 
psychiatric and mental hygiene work of 


the Johns Hopkins Medical School and 
Hospital and of such other private sana- 
toria as the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital. Today a large percentage of 
the state insane patients are made con- 
tented and tractable by varied occupa- 
tions under trained instructors. The 
latest development is that of gardening 
and farming for women, both at Spring 
Grove and at Crownsville. 

Maryland gives her colored insane the 
best care provided by any state. At the 
Crownsville institution for the colored 
insane—on a large farm—provision is 
being made for some tuberculous patients 
and some epileptics. Only two other 
hospitals on similar lines antedate 
Crownsville; one at Petersburg, Va., 
and one at Goldston, N. C. The illus- 
trations show graphically the change 
within recent years from cruel treat- 
ment and neglect to modern scientific 
care. 

Maryland has no provision for feeble- 


COUNTY VS. STATE CARE OF THE INSANE 


minded women; practically none for her 
epileptics, and most inadequate provision 
for feebleminded children. 

Our state finances suffer, as do the 
finances of many states, from insidious 
abuse in connection with state care of 
the insane,—from the failure, due partly 
to our laws and partly to a dormant pub- 
lic conscience, of public authorities to 
collect from well-to-do relatives and 
friends of patients either the whole or 
a portion of their maintenance cost. 
Nor is it only for the care of the insane 
that the state is mulcted. The report 
of Maryland’s state comptroller for 
1914 shows an expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars, over and above 
state receipts, for charitable, correction- 
al and educational purposes. The next 
Legislature will be forced by economic 
pressure to heed the oft-repeated ad- 
vice of the State Aid and Charities Com- 
mission. 

Two old-established abuses, rooted in 
vicious political methods, are the custom 
of continuing appropriations to private 
local institutions and the habit of mak- 
ing state appropriations to various Balti- 
more city charities which have no logical 
claim on the state treasury. A number 
of admirable Baltimore private charities 
get annually a largespercentage of their 


receipts from the state. The cost of 


such local charities, on any principle of 


sound economics, should be paid for by 
Baltimore taxpayers and philanthropists, 
and should not be taken out of the gen- 
eral tax levy. Perhaps the conference 
will show us how the. more advanced 
communities meet this problem. 

There is no better way to show the 


growth of Maryland and _ Baltimore, © 


since 1890, in charitable methods and 
in a community sense of duty, than to 
name the most useful and virile charit- 
able movements that have come into life 
or greatly enlarged their service since 
the conference last met in Baltimore. 
In 1890 the new Baltimore Charity 
Organization Society, with no material 
relief fund (organized 1883) and the 
old Association for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor, the relief- 
giving -body (organized 1849) looked 


askance at each other, and as events 
proved, became quite unable to handle 


women sleeping on straw ticks 


for women patients at the Springfield State Hospital. 


needy cases in the effective way which 
their final consolidation in 1908 has made 
possible. 

In 1890 there was no Instructive Visit- 
ing Nurse Association; no Babies’ Milk 
Fund Society (a recent outgrowth of 
the summer work of the Thomas Wil- 
son Sanatorium and of other local 
groups); no Association for the Pre- 
vention and Relief of Tuberculosis; no 
state or private war of any sort on 
tuberculosis; no hospital social service 
work. We had no Playground Associa- 
tion, or Public Athletic League, or Boy 
Scouts. Fresh-air work was in its in- 
fancy. There was no Juvenile Court; 
no Social Hygiene Committee, or that 
admirable new Mental Hygiene Commit- 
tee. The Jewish Charities had not yet 
federated, although the Hebrews then 
as now cared for their own needy cases. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Conferences 
were still curiously indifferent to sound 
principles of relief and co-operation. 

In 1890 the city was still making lump 
sum appropriations to private hospitals 
and other charitable institutions without 
any supervision of inmates or expendi- 
ture, a practice which was énded by the 
provisions in the Charter of 1898 creat- 
ing the Board of Supervisors of City 
Charities. 
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}dealth. In Baltimore there was only 
1 small annual appropriation for a 
politically appointed, and __ sanitarily 


jgnorant, city Health Department. We 
had no Social Service Club; and no 
/Men’s City Club or Women’s Civic 
League, with weekly lunch lectures on 
social topics. 

| The leading private benefaction for 
\Maryland’s sick poor, without regard to 
race or color, is Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, with its incomparable Medical 
‘School, and now with its Social Service 
i . 

‘Department of many paid and volunteer 
workers. It was the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital authorities, led by Dr. Charles 
‘Emerson, who years ago made clear 
‘both to medical and lay workers the inti- 
mate co-opetation that should exist be- 
‘tween the medical and the charitable ex- 
pert. The section on health of the 1915 
conference should both give and receive 


inspiration in the Johns Hopkins Social 
Service Department. 


As we hark back twenty-five years, 
and compare the present keen public in- 
terest in social questions with the then 
indifference of the general public,—if 
we measure the meager attendance in 
past decades of the faithful few (fifty 
to a hundred) on carefully planned meet- 


| ings, with the large attendance of twelve 
'to fifteen hundred persons, of all ages 


and conditions, who heard Edward T. 
Devine’s six lectures in March on The 


' Normal Life of Man, we realize how 


wonderfully the Baltimore of today has 


| justified the teachings and devotion of 


her charitable and educational leaders of 
The day that Daniel C. Gil- 


the 
So- 


University, 
Baltimore 


became president of 
Charity Organization 


| ciety, a community consciousness of so- 
/ cial duty was stirred. 


The enormous increase in expendi- 
tures—and debts—in charitable work 
gives the judicious cause for reflection. 
Baltimore is not without her experi- 
ences, which have this year led to a 
federation of some eight charitable 
agencies, with a constitution and good 
intentions that promise results. 

The personality of the sponsors 
back of the young United Charities 
(this name is only tentative) gives 
hope that this new Baltimore venture 
in philanthropic co-operation will prove 
effective, and set the pace for other com- 
munities seeking efficiency and economy 
of effort in charity work. The new fed. 
eration is based specifically on the de- 
sine for a better understanding, and 
closer working relations, among social 
service agencies. The United Charities 
has an open door and a ready welcome, 
at any time, for societies whose stand- 
ards meet the accepted requirements. 

There is one phase of Baltimore’s 
charitable organization, which, promi- 
nent in 1890, has in all these years dis- 
tinguished the community; that is, the 
many groups of volunteers active in the 
Federated Charities, in the Hospital So- 
cial Service, in Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
in the student bodies of Johns Hopkins 
University and Goucher College, in the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, and in 
various Protestant churches. The sure 
foundation of this helpful and friendly 
service is the old gospel of painstaking 


case work for needy individuals and 
family units, preached in season and out 
of season for thirty years by the leaders 
of organized charity. 

I quote here a paragraph written by 
a leading volunteer worker with an inti- 
mate knowledge of social work in Bos- 
ton, New York and the West: 


“In 1890 when the organized charity 
movement was in its infancy, the same 
group of men who brought the seven- 
teenth annual Conference of Charities 
and Correction to Baltimore and pre- 
pared Baltimore to receive it and 
profit by it, had seven years before 
started the first Charity Organization 
Society and were still giving largely 
of their time and money to keep it 
going. 

“Twenty-five years has seen a 
steady and wholesome development of 
organized charity in Baltimore. The 
sound principle of careful inquiry and 
adequate treatment by trained work- 
ers in all cases of distress is very gen- 
erally recognized as the only right 
method of charitable relief, and the 
confidence of the public in the Fed- 
erated Charities (practically the suc- 
cessor to the Charity Organization 
Society) is shown by the fact that in 
all times of unusual distress no new 
agency has been required. 

“We count ourselves fortunate that 
we have gone through the past winter, 
with its pressure of unemployment, 
without those emergency measures 
which most large American cities 
have had to inaugurate. A large Fed- 
erated’ Charities Confidential Ex- 
change is widely used, and co-opera- 
tion among agencies is in a highly 
satisfactory condition. 

“From the splendid example of that 
C.O.S. group of 1890 has sprung a 
tradition of volunteer service which 
has grown* with the years, so that 
Baltimore today stands second to none 
but Boston in the number of those 
volunteers who are giving valuable 
volunteer assistance in the work of 
family rehabilitation.” 


The Baltimore method of dealing with 
beggars and vagrants is new and novel, 
in that it guarantees to every mendicant 
a square deal and humane treatment. 
At the same tite, it has been gradually 
working since its adoption in July, 1912, 


TWIN WARDS OF THE HENRY WATSON 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


toward the removal of the ne’er-do-well 
from the streets. Other cities have 
since adopted the scheme, adapting it to 
their special needs. The plan provides 
a squad of plain-clothes mendicancy off- 
cers, whose function is not, as hereto- 
fore, to arrest but to remove from the 
streets all beggars by conducting them 
to their homes, and all vagrants by con- 
ducting them for detention to the police 
station, at once notifying the Federated 
Charities, the Federated Jewish Chari- 
ties or the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
as the case requires. 

The proper charity organization 
promptly takes up the case of the beggar 
as a resident Baltimorian, and of the 
vagrant as a homeless man, securing to 
each relief, disciplinary or other treat- 
ment, according to his needs, with a view 
to proper care or rehabilitation. The 
public authorities and private charities 
have been doing team-work, so much so 
that Baltimore has gone through the 
strain and stress of war and industrial 
depression of the last two years with 
fewer mendicants than ever before, and 
with practically no bread lines, no march- 
ing of the so-called unemployed. 

The past winter has tried and tested 
throughout the cities of the United 
States theories and customs of relief. 
The worldwide disturbance due to the 
war in Europe and consequent industrial 
disturbance at home have forced social 
workers to look at their problems from 
a wider horizon than that of city or 
state, and to question whether too much 
of our money and energy have not gone 
into palliative rather than into prevent- 
ive measures. The socialization of the 
American community on a much wider 
scale than at present should appeal to 
the social worker with moving power. 

Maryland’s development in charitable 
activity has been furthered by cognate 
development in less specific charitable 
work. Agitation for the protection of 
women and children, and for the work- 
ing classes generally, has resulted in a 
fair child labor law, uncommonly well 
administered; in a ten-hour law for 
women; in a workman’s compensation 
law; and in a distinct voluntary move- 
ment toward the socialization of busi- 
ness, indicated by some welfare secre- 
taries in large industrial plants. 

Agitation in favor of the wider use 
of schools and school buildings has 
brought us school attendance officers, 
medical inspectors of schools, and some 
school nurses. A municipal dance hall, 
under charge of the Playground Asso- 
ciation, promises still more recreational! 
opportunities under both private and 
public control. Socialization of the 
churches is indicated by the recently or- 
ganized Social Service Commission of 
the Episcopal Church. Women’s suff- 
rage clubs have forced into public notice 
certain troublesome social problems. 
which less radical societies might have 
let lie, like the proverbial sleeping dogs. 

In a word, Baltimore’s community 
conscience has been touched by the same 
influences that have stirred other com- 
munities. The speakers on the confer- 
ence program will find audiences ready 
to respond to every question that af- 
fects the individual need or the com- 
munity’s duty. Baltimore has but one 
word for the conference—that word is 
“welcome.” 


Four Poems of the Workday 


THE END OF THE WEEK 


HYOND the bleak space of the wintry common 
Sprawls the dark body of the mills, as shapeless 

As some defeated monster stretched along 
Beneath the chilly sunset. But the chimneys 
Still spout their inky fumes, that stream across 
Like the foul ghost of the monster taking flight. 
And the same blast that harries the smoke above 
Darkens the snow of the common with hurrying feet 


Of the men who have set their blackened faces homeward. 


Like a cloud they sweep across the floor of the common 
And straight are scattered down sidestreet and alley. 
Home! home! and two long nights for bones that ache 
Before the gray dawn of the Monday morning! 

The granaries overflow. Six mortal days 

The earth has labored, adding strength to strength, 
And pain to pain, to win them food and shelter, 

Till there is made provision for one day 

And a brief truce with that devouring monster. 


JosepH Warren Braco. 


FROM THE FACTORY 


AW ye a white ghost, lifting o’er the fields at noon? 
Saw ye a hurt wraith on the hills at night? 
Heard ye the sobbing, like a dead lute-player’s mating 
tune 
Heard ye the foot-falls, on the rose-blooms white? 


Saw ye a white ghost? ay, it was the heart of me 
Threading its fingers through the grass I may not 
feel; 
Setting its foot where my worn foot may never be, 
(Worn with the travail of the swinging wheel.) 


Haunting the roadside, see! our longings leap and run; 
Haunting the wayside, our feet slip out and play; 
Setting our feet to race against the flying sun, 
Slipping our fingers through the fingers of the day. 
Felt ye within doors, a breath upon your hearth at night? 
Saw ye a white mist at your ingleside? 
’Twas but the little ghost (all that’s free of me to go) 
Ghost of my soul—for my soul long since has died. 
Mary Carotyn Davis. 


THE TOILERS 


WILIGHT still in the north 
As the early local slowed, 
And I watched them streaming forth 
Where the station lights still glowed. 
Not the cheerful, chattering throng 
That the fast 8:30 brings. 
Never a snatch of song— - 
Never a step that rings. 
Feet that plod along, 
Faces wan and grey, 
Never a lighted eye! 


Youth and age pass by. 

Youth, that has spent in toll 

For pleasure brief, the dole 

Of sleep—of sleep and rest. 

A grey-beard, shabbily drest. 

A girl-face, ghastly beneath the smears 
Of red, to hide the ravage of tears. 
(O, for the lilt of a song 

From one as they hurry along!) 
They plod along to work 

Through a hard and dreary day 
That other women may shirk 
Through an idle, golden day. 
(Shall I ever again be gay?) 


On to a long day’s strife.— 

To feed a machine’s great maw, 
A eruel iron jaw, 

Ready to crush out a life 

If a motion be forgot.— 

Hyes heavy, dull head hot, 

In a crowded shop, to serve 

A restless, careless throng, 
Heedless of aching nerve. 


They should be laughing, glad, 
Over the new-born day. 

God weeps to see them sad! 
Ah, man has taken away 
God’s gift, his brother’s day! 


There, in the Hast, the Sun! 
What tho’ the night be long? 
My night of doubt is done. 
Mankind shall right the wrong! 


Mary T. RicHarpson 
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RAIN AT THE MILL [PITTSBURGH] 


OG filled with dust, 
Rain full of smoke, 
Air bearing vapors that stifle and choke; 


Odors of must 

Drenched with wet steam, 

Puffed from the stacks shooting flames of red 
gleam; 


Tricklings of rust, 
Leaked through the roof, 
Rotting men’s garments the warp from the woof. 


Then a young face freshly touched by the rain, 
Moulded in sorrow and sweetened by pain, 
Looks shyly in through the wide-open door, 
Waiting for father, at work down the floor. 
And when he sees her and notes how the boys 
Gaze in delight till their staring annoys, 
Quickly he goes to the child of his heart, 


90 


Hungrily kisses her, bids her depart. 


Then walking back with the basket she’s brought, | 


Works with the joy that her coming has wrought; 

Allis more bright in the mill than before, 

When he remembers that smile at the door. 

What if the dust, 

Odors of must, 

Rise from the flames that shoot out their red 

gleam? 

What if the smoke, 

Fire-fumes that choke 7% 

All afternoon bring their stifling steam? 

For he is thinking of home through the rain, 

Where a young face at the clear window-pane 

Watches at evening, as one long before 

Watched for the father and smiled at the door. 
MapeLerne Sweeny Miter. 
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HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS'— 


HEALTH 


By F. R. GREEN, A.M.,M.D. 


a 
“Tue CO-ORDINATION OF VOLUNTARY PUBLIC 


SECRETARY COUNCIL ON HEALTH AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


THE PREVENTION OF disease and 
the conservation of human life are clear- 
ily too great a task for individual effort. 
‘Some form of social machinery is an 
(obvious necessity. 
| If our conceptions of present condi- 
tions and future possibilities are vague, 
it is not strange that the organizations 
and methods by which this knowledge is 


‘to be utilized, should be equally vague, 
‘largely accidental in origin, 
|on temporary needs and considerations, 


and based 


rather than on any broad principles or 

critical analysis of the situation. 
Increased interest in public health and 

increased efforts to improve sanitary 


_conditions, have led to the organization 


of many societies and bodies interested 
in special phases of the public health 
There is danger of present 
interest leading to over-organization and 
over-development of unnecessary socie- 
ties with overlapping and interfering 
functions, leading to the duplication of 
machinery, the incurring of unnecessary 
expense and confusion in the public 


/ mind as to the relation between different 


organizations interested in this cam- 

The manner in which these bodies 
have been organized is much the same. 
A small number of men and women, 
especially interested in some particular 


problem, have become impressed with 


| the necessity of a national organization 


devoted to their particular subject. A 
call has been issued for a meeting, at 
which a general program has been pre- 
sented, emphasizing the dangers of the 
particular disease in question, the need 
of further study and control, the possi- 
bilities and means-of suppression, etc. 

During the enthusiasm engendered by 
this first meeting, some one has. made 
the customary American proposition to 
organize a national society. Such a 
motion generally carries unanimously 
without opposition or discussion, as any 
positive and apparently constructive 
proposal always will in a mass meeting. 
Officers are elected, constitution and by- 
laws are adopted. 

If the cause is a popular one, and if 
the leaders are energetic, enough money 
may be obtained to secure the services 
of an able man or woman as executive 


secretary and to equip an office. If the 
membership is limited or the dues are 
low, then either the part time services 
of a good man or the whole time services 
of a mediocre man are secured. If fi- 
nancial support is even more limited, a 


"A résumé of a paper delivered before the 
American Public Health Association in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


volunteer executive gives what time he 
can spare from his own work. 

In any event, an essential part of the 
duties of the secretary is the securing 
of enough new members and renewals 
of enough old members each year to get 
funds enough to keep the society going. 
Consequently, each organization is a 
competitor with each other organiza- 
tion for members. 

As those interested in these move- 
ments are comparatively few, each or- 
ganization sends out annual appeals for 
support to about the same persons, in- 
cluding state and municipal health offi- 
cers, officers of national, state and local 
medical organizations and persons 
known through their connection with 
other organizations to be interested in 
such movements. From this limited 
field, each organization secures a certain 
number of members. 

Comparison of the membership lists 
of leading societies will show that they 
contain the same names in probably 60 
per cent of their membership. This 
speaks well for the enthusiasm and un- 
selfishness of these men, but it also 
means that the present public health 
movement is being largely supported by 
a very limited number of people, mul- 
tiplying themselves in a number of or- 
ganizations and so producing a member- 
ship that is largely fictitious. 

After the central organization is more 
or less complete, the society generally 
proceeds to organize state and local 
branches. This also seems to be in- 
grained in our American idea of admin- 
istration. Each year an effort is made 
to stimulate interest, to secure a pre- 
sentable program, to obtain as large 
a registration as possible and in general 
“to make a showing.’ Yet even in the 
strongest, best managed and best fi- 
nanced of these national organizations 
the majority of state branches are prac- 
tically paper organizations. 

When one considers the extent to 
which support has been divided, this 
is not strange. Still less is it strange 
that when we come to county or city 
subdivisions, they are few and far be- 
tween and are due more to accident than 
to any systematic plan of organization. 

Specifically, then, the criticisms which 
I would make on the existing situation 
are: 

1. The justification and ostensible 
purpose of these societies are the or- 
ganization of the public for united effort. 
The objects are not being accomplished 
by present methods. We have divided 
the public health field up into so many 
portions that one must practically be a 
specialist or have special interests in 


order to find a place. There is no pro- 
vision for the ordinary citizen. 

Such public sentiment as exists is di- 
vided among so many interests as to 
lack the force which a single united 
body would have. 

2. The second criticism, which fol- 
lows as a corollary of the first, is that 
multiplication of organizations, each of 
which seeks to secure its support from 
practically the same persons, is necessar- 
ily self-limited. 

3. The third criticism which can be 
brought against the existing situation is 
that, although all of these organizations 
exist for the same general purpose— 
namely, the prevention of disease—and 
although their membership is largely 
composed of the same men and women, 
yet they have today no common plan 
of campaign, nor any method by which 
such a common plan can be devised and 
executed. 

4. The fourth criticism is that there 
exists at present duplication of offices, 
equipment and expenses, unavoidable 
under existing conditions. 

5. The fifth criticism is that the dupli- 
cation and multiplication of organiza- 
tions has on the public a confusing 
rather than an educational effect. News- 
paper editors are today literally swamp- 
ed with bulletins and press matter. Yet 
the American newspaper today offers 
the most promising medium for public 
education on health topics that can be 
secured, [and] the growing interest of 
the newspaper management. in this field 
and the increasing willingness of news- 
papers to co-operate must be apparent 
to everyone who has followed this sub- 
ject for any number of years. Authori- 
tative matter from a single central office 
would be gladly used, but the mass of 
material at present is such that most of 
it goes into the waste-basket. 

Let it be admitted without question 
that these various organizations have 
been created with the most unselfish and 
public-spirited intentions; that the men 
and women who have organized and 
maintained them are entitled to great 
credit for their efforts; that these or- 
ganizations have each of them been the 
source of much good. 

My purpose, therefore, is not the con- 
demnation of previous conditions. It is 
rather to raise the question whether the 
time has not come for the creation of 
a united, coherent and effectively or- 
ganized public health body to take the 
place of, or at least to co-ordinate, the 
independent, accidental and uncorrelated 
organizations which have so far occu- 
pied the field. 

If anything definite is accomplished in 
public health reform, it must be through 
the education of. the average man and 
woman rather than through the efforts 
of the physician, the specialist or the so- 
ciologist. These must indeed act as 
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OUTDOOR HOSPITALS IN MEMPHIS FOR TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN AND DRUG-USERS 


ai WO medical-social problems are being 

effectively attacked by the Associated 
Charities of Memphis, with which recently 
various social agencies of the city consoli- 
dated. The tuberculosis colony for chil- 
dren is an out-growth of the dispensary 
service. It is placed at present on the fair- 
grounds in portable cottages lent by the 
city. Groups of children are cared for in 
the colony under supervision of the dis- 
pensary nurse. 

In charge of each cottage is the mother 
of one or more of the children. In some 
cases the mother had been on a pension 
allowance; under this plan she is self- 
supporting with her salary of $5 a week 
and living expenses for herself and chil- 
dren. 


second problem in Memphis is being 
met- by the anti-narcotic hospital. 
After the Harrison law became effective, 
on March 1, the medical department of the 
Associated Charities was swamped with 
applicants for drugs. To a conference, im- 
mediately called, came representatives of 
city and county commissions, boards of 
health, medical and drug associations, 
police department, and hospitals. As a 
hospital for curable drug-users, the club- 
house at the fair-grounds seemed avail- 
able; and was opened just a week after the 
law became operative. Already fifty pa- 
tients have been discharged as cured. 
Cocain habitués are being sent to the 
workhouse, not for punishment, but to be 
removed from reach of the drug, and fed 


COTTAGE GROUPS IN THE CHILDREN’S COLONY 


and cared for until they become normal. 


leaders and furnish the necessary tech- 
nical information and experience on 
which successful efforts must rest, but 
the rank and file of this public health 
army must be drawn from the public. 

An ideal organization would be one 
without limitations as to subject, which 
any man or woman who desired could 
join by the payment of a nominal mem- 
bership fee. 

We should substitute for the existing 
many and weak organizations one 
strong public health league, made up 
of all classes of citizens. We should 
appeal to the public to support a public 
health campaign rather than ask the 
public to support separate organizations 
for each particular phase of public 
health work. 

Nor would it be necessary for the 
special national organizations now in 
existence to lose their identity in such 
a body. They could become affiliated 
organizations or sections of a national 
organization existing for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in their special sub- 
ject and working through the general 
organization in states and cities rather 
than through independent organizations 
of their own. 


In the same way material bearing on 
cancer, sex hygiene, school hygiene, 
open-air schools, mental hygiene, epi- 
lepsy or any of the other numerous sub- 
jects on which national organizations 
now exist, could readily be distributed 
through the general machinery. The 
headquarters and offices of such a body 
would naturally serve as the clearing- 
house for the various allied organiza- 
tions or sections. Direction of such a 
national health league could be lodged 


in a central board made up of execu- 
tive officers or representatives of sec- 
tions or affiliated societies. 

Such a reorganization has already be- 
gun in two states. In Minnesota, the 
state Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis was merged 
in a new organization, called the Minne- 
sota Public Health Association, which 
co-ordinates the state Board of Health, 
the state university, the state normal and 
school system, the newspapers, churches 
and all other educational bodies in the 
state. This fusing of resources and 
support made it possible for them to se- 
cure at once a full-time, salaried, highly- 
trained public health man as executive 
secretary. In Texas the same thing has 
occurred. 

If all the public health organizations 
in a state can be united.to form a state 
public health association, why could not 
all the public health organizations in 
the United States be united to form an 
American public health association? 


EDICAL PAPERS ON SOCIAL 

BECAUSE IT discusses health 
conditions as vitally affecting social 
work, the pamphlet entitled Contribu- 
tions from the Psychopathic Hospital, 
Boston, deserves more than a passing 
reference. 

In his introduction to these collected 
papers, Dr. E. E. Southard comments 
on the strategic value of having a psy- 
chopathic department in the state system 
of hospitals. It brings much and varied 
material; it makes possible many 


methods of investigation and appliances 
for treatment; and,-as “the crux of the 


matter from the public standpoint,” con-_ 


crete problems as they arise in the dis- 
trict are brought directly into focus with 


the medical problems of psychiatry at | 


large. ; 


The result to social work is not less — 


valuable than to psychiatry; “the psy- 
chiatry thus developed can hardly be 
unilateral and scholastic but will not fail 
to breathe of sociology and anthropology 
in their higher senses.” 

In the collection are papers on Juven- 
ile Crime and Psychopathic States, the 
Incidence of Syphilis, Some Problems of 
the Adolescent, Conditions and Treat- 
ment of Stuttering, the Study of Human 
Behavior, and several aspects of alco- 
holic mental diseases and after-care. 


SAVING MINDS AND MONEY 


“Help the state to save minds and 
money,” is the slogan of the New York 
State Charities Aid movement in be- 


half of the insane. At a conference on | 


mental hygiene in Albany at the end of 
March, the first gathering of its kind in 
this state, emphasis was laid not only on 
the need for understanding the causes 
of insanity, the danger of alcohol and 
syphilis, and the perils threatening chil- 
dren of mentally defective or diseased 
parents; but also, on the means for pre- 
venting insanity. 

The conference urged increased fa- 
cilities for housing and caring for those 
suffering from mental disease, and for 
extended social service, that the environ- 
ment as well as the health of patients 
may be improved. A careftlly prepared 
exhibit and a series of moving pictures 
illustrated these needs of the state and 
some methods of meeting them. 


CIVICS 


HE CIVIC SPIRIT THAT BUILDS—NEW HOMES OF 
TWO BOSTON CLUBS—By RICHARD K. CONANT 


Civic sPIrRIr in Boston is an 
active and effective force. Something 
of its vigor may be realized from the 
fact that during the past winter two 
large homes for civics clubs have been 
opened. One, for the 4,000 members of 
the Women’s City Club opened on No- 
vember 4 and the other for the Boston 
City Club, the older, with a membership 
of 5,000 men, on February 15. 

The women’s club has leased a fam- 
ous old house of Georgian architecture 
on Beacon Street. It has been remodel- 
led to suit every need of a modern club 
but many valuable Georgian relics have 
been preserved. 

The Boston City Club erected a 
splendid new sixteen-story building on 
the very top of Beacon Hill. There are 
twenty-two small dining-rooms in which 
many important conferences are held 
every day, and two large club dining- 
rooms and a banquet hall. 

Many old paintings, modern paintings 
of exceptional value, statuary and old 
Boston relics make the club beautiful. 
With the good library, the alcoved news- 
paper room, the comfortable lounge, 


surrounded with conference rooms, the 
writing rooms in galleries, the grill and 
billiard rooms in the basement, sixty 
chambers, the bowling alleys in the sub- 
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basement, the flat roof with its distant 
views, the club is most attractive. 

The architect, Louis Newhall, a mem- 
ber of the club, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing throughout a cozy and home- 
like club by means of ingenious alcoves, 
mezzanine floors and galleries at a cost 
including furnishings less than that of 
an office building. 

The Boston City Club was organized 
in May, 1904. Some 300 invitations 
were sent to business and professional 
men of Boston. From them fifty replies 
were received. At the end of two years 
a membership of over 300 had been se- 
cured. After another year of meeting 
in hotels, restaurants, and offices, $25,- 
000 was borrowed and a building leased; 
$35,000 was spent in preparing the build- 
ing for occupancy. Since that time the 
club has been thoroughly successful. 
The membership has grown steadily so 
that it has been possible to build this 
$900,000 house on land costing $230,000. 

The success of the club is due to the 
work of a body of men whose interest 
had never before been aroused for such 
a democratic and serviceable institution. 
To Secretary Addison L. Winship is due 
much credit for the growth of the club. 

The club meetings on Thursday even- 
ings are largely devoted to discussions 


WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


Famous Old 
House of Georgian 
architecture on 
Beacon Street, re- 


modeled for the 
Club’s use. 


STAIRWAY LEADING TO LOUNGE, 
MEN’S CITY CLUB 


AN ATTRACTIVE SPOT IN THE LOUNGE, 
MEN’S CITY CLUB 


of civic and social progress. Each is 
attended by five hundred to a thousand 
members and the civic secretary is able 
to get for these audiences speakers of 
national reputation. 

The Boston City Club has provided 
for business men a place where many 
business transactions are consummated. 
So also it has provided for men engaged 
in social work in Boston the place and 
the people necessary for the quickest 
and most effective development of ideas. 

The Women’s City Club is two years 
old. On May 15, 1913, thirty women 
met to consider the organization of a 
large democratic club for women. 
Thesé thirty women each interested ten 
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THE $900,000 SIXTEEN STORY HOME 
OF THE BOSTON CITY CLUB 


others, representing many and varied in- 
terests, and these 300 organized the club 
“to establish broad acquaintance among 
women through their common interest 
in the promotion of the civic welfare 
of Boston and the commonwealth.” 

The interesting and important thing 
about both clubs is the spirit of social 
service and civic progress for which 
each strives. At the women’s club, club 
women, home-makers, self-supporting 
women, and women of leisure have al- 
ready found a common meeting ground. 
Groups of social workers meet regular- 
ly to discuss problems. The civics com- 
mittee is composed of women who are 
closely in touch with charitable, phil- 
anthropic and political activities. The 
officers of the club are largely women 
who are taking an active part in such 
movements, and the meetings, large and 
small, which are held at the clubhouse 
emphasize such ideas. 


OUSING PENNSYLVANIA TOITS 
HOUSING PROBLEMS 


MEETINGS OF THE Pennsylvania 
Housing and Town Planning Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh last month were ar- 
ranged so as to bring not only the mem- 
bers but the general public to a discus- 
sion of the housing problem, several of 
the gatherings being held under the au- 
spices of local organizations in Pitts- 
burgh. 

At a joint luncheon of the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men and the Civic 
Club of Alleghany County, Carol Arono- 
vici of Philadelphia and Mildred Chad- 
sey, chief of the Cleveland Bureau of 
Sanitation, spoke. Mr. Aronovici dis- 
cussed business aspects of constructive 
housing reform. He warned against 
taxation which would overstimulate the 
building of skyscrapers in the heart of 
the city, explained the desirability of a 
zoning system, and urged that municipal- 
ities should loan money for home build- 
ing at 3% per cent to relieve poor peo- 
ple of paying 6 to 10 per cent. 

Miss Chadsey explained the work of 


sanitary inspection and pointed out how 
greatly the sanitary inspector needs pub- 
lic support and encouragement. 

Housing for industrial workers was 
discussed by several speakers. D. W. 
Harper of Erie told of a movement for 
group building of small homes. Levi 
Burnett of the Carnegie Steel Company 
and Marshall Williams of the American 
Bridge Company described efforts of 
these corporations to house their workers 
well at low cost. And M. R. Scharff, 
sanitary engineer of Pittsburgh, outlined 
a plan of co-operative housing organi- 
zation for industrial workers. 

City planning accomplishment by 
York, Harrisburg, Altoona, Reading and 
other Pennsylvania cities was described 
by Albert Kelsey of Philadelphia, and 
Congressman W. W. Bailey of Johns- 
town laid emphasis on the necessity for 
transportation development. He also 
urged the adoption of the single tax 
principle. 

Housing and sanitary problems of the 
rural population were discussed by Mrs. 
George K. Foulke, farm adviser and in- 
structor in home sanitation of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Officers of the association, re-elected 
for the ensuing year, are: President, 
A. B. Farquhar of York; vice-president, 
D. W. Harper of Erie; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Jennings of Harrisburg, and sec- 
retary, Sherrard Ewing of Reading. 


UBLIC RECREATION 
FRANCISCO 


NEW sTIMULUs to public recrea- 
tion in San Francisco has recently come 
through the creation of a “department 
of physical education, school athletics, 
social and lecture centers,” under the 
board of education.. The plan of or- 
ganization was worked out by Edward 
B. De Groot who was secured from 
Chicago to head up the new activities. 
The co-ordination of public effort along 
recreational lines is still further assur- 
ed through the fact that Mr. De Groot 
is also retained by the San Francisco 
Playground Commission as its advisor. 
He is also to lecture on public recrea- 
tion at the University of California, 
where he gave a course last summer. 

The work of the department under 
the board of education will include the 
organization and supervision of physical 
education in all grades, from elementary 
schools through the high schools, the 
supervision of high school athletics and 
of the activities of the Public Schools 
Athletic League, and the organization 
and direction of social centers. Thus 
far only one school has been opened as 
a social center. 

The Public Schools Athletic League 
was organized along lines similar to 
those of the New York city organiza- 
tion of the same name. Its activity 
thus far, however, has been primarily to 
help the board of education secure ap- 
propriations for school athletics during 
the past two years, though at times it 
has not worked in thorough harmony 
with the board. Mr. De Groot hopes to 
develop the League’s efforts so as to be 
increasingly helpful to the board. And 
he plans a -broadening of its activities 
to include not only the giving of dis- 
tinction to boys who win in track ath- 
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letics, but the honoring of girls and_ 
boys who master certain games, do 
chores at home, secure superior rank in 
school, exercise thrift, and spend their 
out-of-school time in a _ useful way. 
Loyalty to parents and home is to be put 
alongside loyalty to team and school. 

To this varied scope of work in San 
Francisco Mr. De Groot brings the ex- 
perience of years in Chicago where, as 
director of the famous playgrounds and 
recreation centers of the South Park 
Commission his work made him widely 
known throughout this country and 
abroad. From its very inception he was 
officially identified with this system of 
recreation facilities, which set a new 
type of city provision for recreation 
meeting the needs of young people and 
adults as well as children, and which 
attracted world-wide admiration. Much 
of the success of these recreation cen- 
ters has been credited to his practical 
genius in scheming out the arrange- 
ment and construction of facilities, and 
his social vision in their administration. 
After he resigned as their director he 
served two years as_ secretary of the 
Playground Association of Chicago, 
leaving that work last January to go to 
San Francisco. 


HOUSING FACTS IN NEW JERSEY 


“Cold figures” in the last annual re- 
port of the Board of Tenement House 
Supervision of New Jersey are em- 
bodied in text which defends with 
warmth the work accomplished. The 
ten years of the law’s operation have 
meant that 346,300 persons are housed 
in 11,119 new-law tenements in 107 mu- 
Nicipalities. These tenements contain 
no room less than 70 square feet in area, 
no room less than 9 feet in height, no 
room without a window to outer air and 
no apartment without sink and toilet. 

Visits in 1914 were made to 304 mu- 
nicipalities to inspect existing tenement 
houses. Figures on fire-escapes, interior 
rooms, sinks, toilets, privy vaults, com- 
plaints, callers at the department, prose- 
cutions by law, violations, and orders. 
and many other things are given. 


EDWARD B. DE GROOT 


Who is now organizing public recrea- 
tion in San Francisco. 
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UDGE HARVEY H. BAKER of the 
Boston Juvenile Court died at his 


| home in Brookline, April 10, 1915. He 
| was born in Brookline, April 11, 1869, 
' graduated from Harvard in 1891 and 


from Harvard Law School in 1894. He 
was engaged in the practice of law in 
Boston and served for a time as special 
justice of the Brookline Municipal 
Even before this time he had de- 
veloped an interest in social service as 
the secretary of a conference of child- 


| helping agencies. 


When the Boston Juvenile Court was 


| éstablished, in 1906, he was at once rec- 


ognized as the man best fitted for the 
judgeship. During his nine years of 
service he made the court an unusually 
fine instrument for the training and care 
of Boston’s neglected and delinquent 
children. He gave time and money 
without stint when there was opportunity 
to expend them for the benefit of boys 
and girls. 

His busy life as a judge did not pre- 
clude other activities. He was much 
interested in Brookline town affairs, and 
in the town meetings was recognized as 
a powerful support for wholesome meas- 
ures. He was also an active officer of 
the Unitarian Church at Jamaica Plain. 

Judge Baker did not confine his ener- 
gies to local interests. He took an ac- 
tive part in the annual meetings of the 
National Probation Association and of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. He was last year 
president of the Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene the inception of 
whose work was due to him more than 
to any other man. 

- Rarely has a judge more clearly rec- 
ognized the interrelation of ihe various 
activities in social work and the impor- 
tant part a juvenile court may play in 
the community’s ~ plan of organization. 
His many-sided character led him to rec- 
ognize the services which various agen- 
cies could best perform, and with rare 


insight he developed a co-operation in | 


the Boston Juvenile Court that will al- 
ways be remembered as the best expres- 
sion of Judge Baker’s power. 

C. C. CaRSTENS. 


O say at all adequately what Judge 
Baker was and what he did would 
be very near to setting forth the ideal 
for all judges of such courts as his. In 
the first place, he was a man beautiful, 
-simple and genuine in personal charac- 
ter. He always loved the right and fol- 
lowed truth because.this was his nature, 
as the artist loves the harmonies of 
form and color and is distressed at the 
sight of ugliness. His conscience was 
like a delicate instrument. Its use though 
costly and painstaking was wonderful- 
ly normal and happy, like the use of 
every healthful faculty. 
This artist of the good life, who had 
always been a good boy himself, was put 
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HARVEY H. BAKER 
1869-1915 


in charge of the most wayward boys 
and girls of a great city. He who was 
the very embodiment of energy and effi- 
ciency was set to the work of aiding the 
slovenly and disorderly. Was there any 
defect of sympathy in this strange re- 
lation? No more than in the case of 
Jesus or the loving and skilful physician 
in a children’s hospital. It was as if he 
were always thinking, “These poor chil- 
dren have never had a fair chance.” 
With his keen and critical intelligence, 
he was always the “bad” boy’s good 
friend, bringing all possible faith and 
hope to bear on their necessity. 

This office, coming to him wholly un- 
sought, and accepted at first as a ven- 
ture, with the most modest sense of duty, 


RAYMOND W. PULLMAN 
Washington’s new police chief 


co 


soon came to be an increasing satis- 
faction to him. He was using to the 
utmost every faculty of his being in 
cheerful abandon, with a constant good 
will, in the service of the highest ideals. 
through ministration to the lowliest and 
most needy. 
CHARLES F, Do te. 


N the death of Judge Harvey H. 
Baker of Boston, the Juvenile Court 
has lost a devoted friend. 

The statute which established the 
Boston Juvenile Court was passed in 
1906, and the governor, with rare judg- 
ment, offered to him the position of 
justice. He brought to his work a 
spirit of consecration, and he placed at 
the service of the court a keen intelli- 
gence and unfailing sympathy. At 
every stage of the development of the 
court in the past decade, he contributed 
in a most significant way to the en- 
lightened and unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the many difficult questions con- 
cerning the court and its ideals. 

It was Judge Baker’s high purpose, to 
use his own words, to see “the whole of 
the child from top to toe,” 
and to achieve this he interpreted broad- 
ly the court’s function. It combined. 
he urged, “the consecration of the de- 
voted clergyman, the -power to interest 
and direct of the efficient teacher and 
the discernment of the skilful physi- 
cian.” 

BERNARD FLEXNER. 


ANOTHER police chief of the newer 

type has been chosen. A young 
man, thirty-two years of age, with a so- 
cial appreciation of the work the police 
can do, is now at the head of the blue 
coats of the national capital. In appoint- 
ing Raymond W.' Pullman to this im- 
portant post, the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia selected a man with 
no police training, but with the wide 
knowledge of public affairs and the pe- 
culiar understanding of the people and 
activities of a city which years of news- 
paper experience give. 

A native of Virginia, he has lived in 
Washington all but the first two years 
of his life. After graduation from high 
school he taught for two years in the 
Washington high schools, at the same 
time taking an interest in the settlement 
work at Neighborhood House. In 1905 
he began his newspaper work on the 
Washington Post. For two and a half 
years he was in charge of publicity in 
the United States Forest Service, under 
Gifford Pinchot. He also conducted the 
publicity for the White House Confer- 
ence on Care of Dependent Children. 
called by President Roosevelt. 

In his newspaper writing Mr. Pullman 
has devoted much attention to the work 
of the various departments of the gov- 
ernment, emphasizing those activities 
which fall particularly in the field of so¢ 
cial service. A weekly syndicated letter 
prepared by him along these lines has 
been widely used by newspapers. He 
has covered Capitol and White House 
news for the Detroit Times, and for 
nearly a year he has been the Washing- 
ton correspondent of THE Survey. 

As head of the Washington police Mr. 
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Pullman succeeds one of the best known 
police chiefs in the country—Major Syl- 
vester, who is generally credited with 
having developed police organization and 
methods, along traditional lines, to a 
very high degree of efficiency. The an- 
nual reports of the departments under 
his control have approximated closely 


MURDER 


To tHE Eprtor: Is lynching Negroes 
immoral? That seems to be the question 
raised by the approval of the Ku-Klux 
and anti-Negro features of the Birth of 
a Nation film. Appealing to the strongest 
race prejudice in the most vivid possible 
way at the precise point where it has 
led to wholesale murder in the South is, 
of course, an incitement to continued 
murder. One only possible point of 
doubt is whether murder is wrong. Or 
no—that is not the only point. Safe, 
cold-blooded incitement to murder is a 
meaner and more cowardly offense. 

JosEpH LEE. 

Boston. 


CONFERENCE PRESIDENTS 


To tHE Epiror: The National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction has 
lost, within a period of four days, two 
notable men from its list of ex-presi- 
dents, both of whom were also ex-presi- 
dents of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. 

Up to the present time there has been 
a remarkable situation with reference to 
the longevity of the ex-presidents of the 
National Conference. Previous to the 
death of the Rev. Samuel G. Smith on 
March 25, all the ex-presidents of the 
conference were dead up to Alexander 
Johnson, president of the conference of 
1897, except Frank B. Sanborn, presi- 
dent of the conference of 1882, and 
Hastings H. Hart, president of the con- 
ference of 1893, and all the ex-presidents 
from 1897 on were living. Then, with- 
in four days of each other, Dr. Smith 
and Professor Henderson passed away. 

Hastines H. Hart. 

New York. 


‘““OLD AGER”’ 


To THE Eprror: I am not sure, judg- 
ing by your editorial comment, in THE 
Survey of April 3, whether you know 
anything more than the name of Edmund 
Niles Huyck, author of the verses pub- 
lished in that issue under the caption, 
Old Age. 

I cannot resist the impulse to tell read- 
ers of THE Survey that Mr. Huyck, 
whom I have been proud for many years 
to reckon perhaps first among my 
friends, is head of a large manufacturing 
corporation, which, without fuss or self- 
advertising or any other kind of ex- 
ploitation of its efforts in the direction 
of industrial justice and peace, has done 
more for and with its employes than any 
other privately-owned concern within my 


the standard formulated by the National 
Municipal League. He was the first to 
establish a clearing house of Bertillon 
and finger-print records at the disposal 
of all the police chiefs of the United 
States. He has been president of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police ever since its organization. 


personal knowledge. 

That such a poem should have been 
written by an employer of labor, most of 
it unskilled, seems to me to be one of the 
most significant of the signs of our times. 

I might add that the mutual benefit 
scheme in effect at the factory of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, at Albany, N. Y., is one 
worthy of study by anyone interested in 
enterprises of this kind. 

Joun P. Gavir. 

New York. 


CLEAN-UP BY UNEMPLOYED 


To THE Epitor: In addition to the 
various methods of providing relief 
work which have been mentioned in THE 
Survey, I would like to mention a plan 
which has been carried out successfully 
by the Associated Charities of Dayton 
the past winter. 

Two of the local improvement clubs at 
our request listed vacant lots and alleys 
which needed cleaning and trees which 
needed to be cut down in their respec- 
tive districts. Different members of the 
clubs acted as superintendents of the 
work and different groups of men were 
sent daily to places where work was be- 
ing done, payment for work being made 
in coal or groceries by the Associated 
Charities. 

The men employed took pride in work- 
ing for the betterment of their sections 
of the city and the men in charge of the 
work became personally acquainted with 
men needing employment and were able 
to help them in other ways. 

Relief work was provided for women 
in the Y. W. C. A., sewing rooms at first 
by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and later conducted by the Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

Relief work was given in janitor serv- 
ice at local hospitals, the Day Nursery 
and Widows’ Home. This work, while 
not adequate to the need, taken in con- 
nection with the public work carried on 
by the city, employing men in rotation 
one day each week, kept some work 
available at all times. 

Grace O. Epwarps. 
[Secretary Associated Charities. ] 
Dayton, O 


TOLERANCE 


To THE Eprtor: It has been said that 
most people think they could manage a 
farm, keep a hotel, or edit a newspaper 
better than the man who is doing each 
of these things. I cherish no such de- 
lusion, and yet I am going to make some 
remarks which your .waste-basket may 
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appreciate. d 

Tue Survey is edited very intelligent- 
ly and its general purpose is most laud- 
able. But many people who sympathize 
with its aims can hardly help being some- 
times half-amused and half-provoked at 
its lack of a saving sense of humor and 
proportion. Is it true that everything 
which is, is wrong? Are all remedies 
good, provided they are drastic? Is the 
most radical legislation always expedi- 
ent? Is every employer (who is not a 
crank) either foolish, or wicked, or both? 

We have now in Philadelphia an hon- 
est, high-minded, able city administra- 
tion; but it has accomplished very little — 
because it has persistently assailed and | 
quarreled with the elected representa- 
tives of the people, some of whom may 
be foolish, or even venal and corrupt, ~ 
but they certainly don’t like to be told © 
so; and they can hardly be blamed for ~ 
having no strong desire to please those | 
who so accuse them. } 


We used to have a weekly paper here © 
It lost its 


devoted to civic betterment. 
influence, bored its friends to death, and 
finally succumbed itself, because it © 
could not realize that anything which ~ 
“the gang” did, could possibly be right. 
A little reflection ought to have con- 
vinced its very earnest and really bril- 
liant editor, that most of the gang’s — 
deeds were quite right; that they were 
only occasionally wrong. 
This is true of all gangs, social and 


political. Why cannot a paper like THE 
SURVEY say so sometimes? Would it 
not tend to smooth matters? Most re- 


formers seem to think that all reform 
must be violently aggressive; that no 
quarter should be given the enemy; and 
that everyone who does not entirely 
agree with the reformer in the matter 
which interests him at the moment is an © 
enemy. But does this attitude pay in 
the long run? I doubt it very much. It 
arouses antagonisms which might be 
avoided; and it often secures half-baked 
legislation the results of which prove to 
be anything but satisfactory. 

Epwarp G. Puce. 

Philadelphia. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 


To THE Epitor: May I comment on 
some of the points in regard to the mini- 
mum wage made by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley in the issue of March 27? 

The essential difference between con- 
ditions in Australia, New Zealand and 
England and conditions in the United 
States, is neglected. The regulations 
here are not made by the federal gov- 
ernment, but by the individual state. Is 
it fair for Massachusetts, for example, 
to place a handicap on a manufacturer 
within the state which will enable a com- 
petitor from New Hampshire or Rhode 
Island to undersell and take away the 
trade of the former? 

Mrs. Kelley mentions a “slight in- 
crease of wages at the bottom.” I do 
not see how this procedure can have a 
result other than raising wages all along 
the line, from the least to the most ef- 
ficient. If this were not the case, the 
more efficient worker would descend to 
the level of the least efficient, and any 
loss of efficiency is a general economic 
loss. : 

In most of the industries affected by 


‘Communications 


minimum wage legislation, a great deal 
of the work is paid by the piece. Sup- 
|pose we have an operation which pays a 
fair living wage to the average woman 
employed; there would be workers who 
earn more than the average and workers 
who would earn less. Would the result 
‘then be to eliminate the women below 
the average, or would the rate have to 
'be raised for all workers? 

Mrs. Kelley also states that “the de- 
mand for labor of women and minors in- 
‘creases by leaps and bounds from year 
,to year and from decade to decade.” 
| Will not this, therefore, work its own 
‘relief by the operation of the economic 
law of supply and demand, without ar- 


tificial restriction and legislation on the 
subject ? 


Donatp G. Rogsins. 


_ from an error of fact. 
few Zealand this legislation is not fed- 
eral. 


' States. 


| 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 


To THE EpiTor: Donald G. Robbins 


states five difficulties in regard to mini- 


mum wage legislation. 
1. Of these the first arises in part 
In Australia and 


It began in Victoria and spread 
from colony to colony by slow contagion, 
like woman suffrage in our western 
In free trade England, wage 
boards have proved not a handicap but a 
stimulus to the industries in which they 


' have been introduced. This has been 


convincingly shown by R. H. Tawney in 
his very valuable little book entitled 
Minimum Rates in the Chain-Making 
Industry. 

2. The second is an assumption. There 
is no evidence upon which to rest the 
statement that leveling up the lowest 
wages in the worst paid industries in 
Massachusetts “will enable a competitor 
from New Hampshire or Rhode Island 
to take away the trade from the former. 
Moreover, the Massachusetts law ex- 
.pressly requires that regard must be 
paid to the financial state of the indus- 
try. 

3. The third is an inference. Why 
would an efficient worker become less 
efficient because her worst paid fellow 
workers ceased to be starvelings? In- 
stead of her descending to their starva- 
tion level, they would begin to live. How 
could this change hurt a skilled worker? 
While this is true, however, the teach- 
ing of experience is that the better paid 
workers maintain their relative position 
only in proportion as they are organized, 
not by any automatic effect of minimum 
wage legislation, shoving them upward 
while they remain passive. 

4. The fourth is a hypothetical ques- 
tion abundantly answered by the Aus- 
tralian experience. The aim of these 
laws is to bring up the lowest levels of 
pay of average workers. For persons 
below the average of ability, the elderly, 
the slow, the deaf, etc., special permits 
in carefully restricted numbers are au- 
thorized. These have been found not to 
affect the general level of wages of 
normal workers. 

5. The fifth is stated as a question, 
and is most readily answered in the 
Yankee manner by another question, viz., 
the demand for the labor of women and 
minors having increased for a half cen- 
tury, accompanied by numerous evils 
arising from underpayment of increasing 
numbers of these classes of workers, 


Program for Constitutional Amend- 
ment recommended by Labor 
Organizations 


Ww E favor the following pro- 
visions in the new constitu- 
tion: 

To provide that the writ of 
habeas corpus shall never be sus- 
pended and that military tribunals 
shall not exercise civil or crvminal 
jurisdiction over citizens while 
the ‘regularly constituted state 
courts are open to administer jus- 
tice. 

Against a state constabulary and 
the employment of private armed 
forces m labor disputes. 

For defining labor’s rights in the 
bill of rights in terms similar to 


the trades dispute act of Great 
Britain. 

For empowering the legislature 
to protect men, women and chil- 
dren in factories, shops and other 
places of employment by any re- 
striction of hours, wages and con- 
ditions found necessary. 

For ample power to enable. the 
state to insure workers against ac- 
cident, sickness, tmvalidity, old 
age and unemployment. 

To make suffrage a human right. 

For the extension of popular 
rule and control of officials by the 
initiative, referendum and recall. 

For securing minority represen- 
tation in legislative bodies by pro- 
viding for proportional represen- 
tation. 


what basis exists for the hope that the 
law of supply and demand will work dif- 
ferently henceforward? 

It is precisely the intolerable human 
experiences consequent upon “the op- 
eration of the economic law of supply 
and demand, without artificial restriction 
and legislation” which have led Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, England and 
eleven American states to enact mini- 
mum wage laws, Kansas and Arkansas 
being the latest additions to the list. 

FLoRENCE KELLEY. 
[General Secretary National Consumers’ 
League. ] 
New York. 


THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION 


To tHe Eprtror: I have read with 
interest Prof. Henry R. Seager’s article 
on The Constitution and Social Prog- 
ress in the State of New York in THE 
Survey of April 10. To every friend of 
social and labor legislation, of what- 
ever economic school, the coming con- 
stitutional convention should be _ the 
center of interest and effort. More- 
over, the friends of a progressive con- 
stitution should organize for a concert- 
ed program. 

At a convention of organized labor 
in Brooklyn last June, a program for 
the constitutional convention was adopt- 
ed unanimously and is to be submitted 
to labor organizations throughout the 
state. It is given in full above. 

Professor Seager’s proposed amend- 
ments, while permitting wide power for 
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social legislation and largely insuring 
against unfavorable court decisions on 
the constitutionality of statutes of this 
character, are fatally lacking in what 
they omit. In this dark day of reaction, 
in which most of the important labor 
and much of the social legislation has 
been erased from the statute books, any 
proposal for a constitution that fails to 
take from the legislature a part of its 
power and give it to the people by some 
practical scheme of initiative and refer- 
endum, such as is contained in the Ohio 
constitution, seems unsuited to our pe- 
culiar political conditions. 

There is to my mind a splendid op- 


, portunity to accept the challenge which 


the present Legislature has made to the 
people of New York by going before 
the convention with a program at least 
as broad as the new Ohio constitution 
on initiative and referendum and an 
added provision for proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Let all friends of progress stand 
solidly behind this program and im- 
mediately begin the work of agitation 
among the people of the state for the 
rejection of the forthcoming constitu- 
tion if it does not contain provisions 
which forever make impossible such ac- 
tion by a legislature under the control 
of political accidents from the canner- 
ies, the oyster beds and the Indian reser- 
vations, whose vision, limited as it is to 
a knot-hole in the back-yard fences of 
their rural homes, has never observed 
the pressure of social forces on the in- 
dividual in our modern industrial system. 


The time for organized labor and all 
organized friends of progress to settle 
the question forever is at this fall’s elec- 
tion. No state officers will be elected 
except assemblymen. Let us mark the 
reactionaries that come up again, but let 
us make our fight and get our test on the 
new constitution. 

I have no doubt of the action of that 
convention, presided over by Senator 
Root and William Barnes, leading a ma- 
jority of kindred spirits and making al- 
liances with the representatives of vari- 
ous corporate interests. 


In Brooklyn and elsewhere, if I can 
judge from the angry rumblings, organ- 
ized labor proposes to give battle. Con- 
stitutions are usually not adopted by 
great majorities. The 500,000 working- 
men will not divide into parties. Their 
vote on the constitution is yes or no. 
Our task is to line up the workers ac- 
cording to their interest, to show them 
what they are getting at Albany and 
how to clip the wings of that piratical 
band. Our slogan is to defeat the new 
constitution and vote for the concurrent 
resolution for woman suffrage. 


In 1916 the question, shall the consti- 
tution be revised, will again be submit- 
ted to the voters of the state. Then we 
can rally the forces of progress for a 
new convention in 1917 and, with our 
eyes open and the lesson of 1915 to guide 
us, we can elect a popular convention 
and build a modern constitution with 
enough legislative power reserved to the 
people to enable them to make their laws 
and to preserve legal safeguards to 
health and well being already won. 

James P. Boyte. 
[President Central Labor Union.] 
Brooklyn. 


JOTTINGS 


An imstitute on sex education, consisting 
of a series of lectures by Dr. Mabel 
Ulrich, of Minneapolis, was given recently 
in New York by the Commission on Social 
Morality of the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. Secretaries, students, teachers, 
social workers and physicians attended. 


Marie Moss Wheat, member of the Wom- 
an’s Club of Manila, has formed a Little 
Mothers’ League among the girls of Meisie 
Primary School, in the slum quarter of 
Tondo. There are 3,100 children at Mei- 
sie, all in the first four grades of public 
school, and Mrs. Wheat is the only Ameri- 
can worker there. The league numbers 225 
girls from eleven to seventeen years of 
age. On Saturday there is a meeting to 
which the real mothers are asked through 
their daughters. The Saturday talks are 
in Tagalog. the native dialect. 


East and West is a new monthly an- 
nouncing as its mission, “to reveal to those 
sufficiently interested, the 
spiritual life in Jewish Ghettoes here and 
abroad.” 

In proof of the claim that Yiddish 

writers and artists stand high in inter- 
national ranks of honor, this issue of East 
and West introduces Rosenfeld, Asch, 
Perez, Libin, Raisin and others, closing 
with a literary review of these writers by 
Prof. John Erskine. 
_ Naturally, perhaps, since its aim is to 
introduce new writers, the paper’s strength 
seems to be in its contributions rather than 
in its editorials. It is a matter for regret 
that with so high an aim, and so promising 
a beginning, East and West should open 
its columns to medical advertisements. 


A tremendous increase of deposits in 
Russian savings banks is reported from 
Petrograd by United States Consul North 
Winship. The total for 1913 was $17,510,- 
000; for 1914, $43,260,000. December, 1913, 
was $361,000; December, 1914, $14,987,000. 
The first two weeks of January, 1914, were 
$155,000, and the same period this year 
$7,880,000. Mr. Winship reports that “so 
far as the poorer classes are concerned, the 
increased savings are undoubtedly due to 
the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
vodka.” Among the better-to-do he men- 
tions as reasons the cut in importations of 
luxuries, the curtailing of public amuse- 
ments, the reduced size of families with 
the men folks at the front, and the in- 
creased income in many families from the 
receipt of both partial salaries and army 
pay. 


Missouri social workers have just learned 
that the Legislature, in the rush of the 
closing hours, created a senatorial commis- 
sion of three to draft a children’s code. 
and appropriated $1,500 for its work. The 
commission was thus created at the instance 
of the State Committee for Social Legisla- 
tion because so much of the legislation for 
children had failed of passage. The reso- 
lution was introduced by Senator Michael 
Kinney of St. Louis. The commission is 
charged with the duty of codifying existing 
state laws relating to children and propos- 
ing needed new legislation. 

Missouri is the third state to take up 
actively the preparation of a complete chil- 
dren’s code. A national movement to sug- 
gest uniform standards for such codes is in 
the making and will doubtless afford much 


fountains of ~ 


material from which state commissions, such 
as the new one in Missouri, may draw. 

Another result of the legislative session 
not covered in the summary which appeared 
in THe Survey for March 27 is the pro- 
vision for a reformatory for first offenders 
under thirty years of age. It is to be locat- 
ed on a tract adjoinng the Boys’ Training 
School at Boonville and the whole institu- 
tion is to be known as the Missouri Re- 
formatory. 


A plan for the redistribution of valuable 
duplicate material on applied sociology: 
books, periodicals, reports and pamphlets— 
has been worked out by Frederick W. Jen- 
kins, librarian of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22 Street, New York city, 
with the Library Journal. Duplicate ma- 
terial may be sent, transportation prepaid to 
the library, which will act. as a clearing- 
house. The Library Journal will print the 
titles so received from time to time so that 
libraries throughout the country may apply 
for them. Mr. Jenkins does not wish value- 
less books or current reports which may be 
secured readilv from the institution issuing 
them. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Stolen Jobs and the Thief. By Moses 
Franklin, Pueblo, Col. Price 10 cents. 

Address. By Frank P. Walsh, chairman 
United States Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations, before the City Club, Chicago. 


Mediation Without Armistice; the Wis- 


consin Plan. Wisconsin Peace Society, 
Madison. 

The General Education Board; an ac- 
count of its activities, 1902-14. 61 Broad- 


way, New York city. 


Peace Proposal: a Business Man’s Plan 
for Settling the War in Europe. By 
Charles S. Bernheimer, P. O. Box 1158, 
New York. 


List of Books on the Prevention of Dis- 
ease. Pamphlet No. 6. Council on Health 
and Public Instruction, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Fundamental Planks in a Public Utility 
Program. By Delos F. Wilcox, franchise 
expert, New York city. Reprinted from 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 


Regarding Unorganized 


Some Facts ; 
Women in the Sweated Industries. 5 
cents, National Women’s Trade Union 


League of America, 127 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Why New York State Should Enact a 
Legal Minimum Wage for Women and 
Minors. Published by authority of the 
Brooklyn Central Labor Union, 764 Metro- 
politan Avenue, Brooklyn. 


A Study of Mentally Defective Children 
in Chicago. Text by John Edward Ransom. 
Appendix by Alexander Johnson.) An in- 
vestigation made by the Juvenile Protective 
Association, 800 Halstead Street, Chicago. 


Small Houses within the City Limits for 
Unskilled Wage-earners. By George 
Sternberg, M.D. No. 27. December, 1914. 
Price 5 cents. National Housing Associa- 
tion Publications, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York. 


An Effective Exhibition of a Community 
Survey. A brief description of the Spring- 


- 
> 
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field survey exhibition. Reprinted from the 
American City. Price 5 cents. Department 
of Survey and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York city. 


Housing Conditions Among Negroes in 
Harlem, New York city. Report _of an 
investigation made through the Housing 
Bureau of the National League on Urban 
Conditions Among Negroes, 2303 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


Women in Industry: a Bibliography. 


Selected and arranged by Lucy Wyatt 


Papworth and Dorothy M. Zimmern, Price 
postpaid 1 shilling 2 pence. Published by 


the Women’s Industrial Council, Inc., 7 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 


Teaching Agriculture to Families as 4 


Relief for Unemployment and Congestion — 


of Population. Bulletin No. 3, January, 
1915. Arthur C. Comey, Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission, 32 Beacon Street. 
Boston. 


First Formal Report of the Work of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment. 
Submitted by Elbert H. Gary, chairman 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment, 
Room 852, Municipal Building, New York 
city. 


The Interest of Life Insurance Companies 
in Social Hygiene. By Lee K. Frankel. 
Reprinted from Social Hygiene, December, 
1914. The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 105 West 40 Street. New 
York city. 


The Neglect to Provide for the Infant 
in the Antituberculosis Program. By Al- 
fred F. Hess, M.D., visiting physician. 
Willard Parker Hospital. Reprinted from 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Hand Firing Soft Coal under Power- 
Plant Boilers. By Henry Kreisinger. 
Technical paper 80. Department of the 
Interior. Bureau of Mines. Price 10 cents 


from the Superintendent of documents. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 


Butter Prices, from Producer to Con- 
sumer. By Newton H. Clark. Bulletin of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Whole No. 164. Retail prices and cost of 
living series, No. 15. November 30, 1914. 
GOV Sere Printing Office, Washington. 


What a Miner Can Do to Prevent Ex- 
plosions of gas and of coal dust. By 
George S. Rice. Miners’ Circular 21. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Price 5 cents from the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 


Cooking in the Vocational School. By 
Iris Prouty O’Leary, special assistant for 
vocational education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, New Jersey. United States 
Bureau of Edtication. Bulletin 1915, No. 1. 
Whole No. 625. Price 5 cents: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 


Unconstitutional Claims of Military Au- 
thority. By Henry Winthrop Ballantine, 
professor of law in the University of Wis- 
consin. Bulletin No. 1. January, 1915. 
American Society of Military Law. Re- 
printed from Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Washington, D. C. 


Minimum Sanitary Requirements for 
Rural Schools. Prepared by Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, chairman of the Committee on 
Health Problems-of the National Council 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. . i 
‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


! HELP WANTED 


WOMAN Head Worker for Christian 
|Settlement in large city in one of the middle 


} Atlantic States. Address 2111, SurRvVEY. 


WANTED: In an Eastern City of 80,000, 


‘\a trained and experienced social worker as 


igeneral secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ities. Splendid opportunity. Salary $1,200.00 
‘to $1,500.00. Address 2112, SuRVEY. 


| WE would like to communicate with 
some person in the Eastern States who in- 
tends visiting the Panama-American Ex- 


| position to take charge of two children who 
|are to be transported from Baltimore to 


their parents who live in Portland, Ore. 


| Address Jewish Children’s Bureau, 411 W. 
| Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE, experienced man _ wishes 
change of position to religious or other in- 


| stitution where agriculture is a feature. 


Agricultural college graduate, teaching ex- 
perience, holds responsible public position. 
Married. Address 2099, SuRVEY. 


TRAINED executive wants new position. 
Organizing ability. Health work and social 
services; case work; work withimmigrants. 
Can arrange meeting National Convention, 
Baltimore. Address 2114, SurRvEY. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN wishes situation 
as managing housekeeper. Institution or 
hospital. Experienced. References. Mrs. 
Davis, 142 East 27th St. 


OUTDOOR work for responsible man. 
Driver, caretaker, watchman, &c. Twenty- 
five. Wife and child. Strong. Willing. 
Address 2120, SurvEY. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


The Story of the Mary Fisher Home 


ITS INMATES—Grotesque, comical, pathetic. 
The saddest case in the White Slave Traffic. The 
Story of the Poe Cottage—The Poe Park. Edwin 
Bjorkman’s letter to President Wilson concerning 
American men of letters, 


Shakespeare Press,!I4 East 28th St. $1.25 


Indexfor Volume XXXIIlI 
is now ready and will be 
sent free on application. 


of Education. Proposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Council of the National 
Education Association and of the American 
Medical Association. 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


The Cost of Living Studies in Pittsburgh. 
By John O’Connor, Jr., Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research and School of Specific 
Industries. University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Unemployment: Its Cause and Cure. By 
Walter Lincoln Sears, superintendent of the 
Public Employment Bureau of the City of 
New York, Lafayette and Leonard Streets, 
New York city. 

The French Yellow Book. Translated 
and prepared for Parliament by the British 
government. February and March, 1915. 
Numbers, 87, 88. American Association for 
International Conciliation, 407 West 117 
Street, New York city. 


The Pottery Industry. Report on the cost 
of production in the earthenware and china 
industries of the United States, England, 
Germany, and Austria. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
with the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Standards. Miscellaneous Series, No. 21. 
Price 50 cents. Government Printing Of- 


fice, Washington, D. C. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing demand 
for Parish Assistants. Sunday School Directors, 
Headworkers of Church Settlements and Club Leaders. 

pen to men and women, lern, undogmatic. 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions. in- 
cluding Two Summer Sessions at the University of 
Chicago. Traveling fellowship yielding $810. Religious 
Education and Social Service Institutes during the Sum- 
mer quarter open to special students, with scholarship 
aid. Apply to F. C. Southworth, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
of the City of New York, is a highly organized 
business institution, amply equipped to render 
intelligent service to both the buyer and seller 
of skilled or unskilled male and female help. 


It is accessibly located, in well lighted and 
ventilated quarters on the street floor, corner 
of Lafayette and Leonard Sts., one block from 
the Broadway surface and Worth St. subway 
cars. 

It has five male departments for the judicious 
selection of all classes of male help such as pro- 
fessional, technical, industrial, agricultural, 
culinary, and mercantile help and laborers, 
with an entrance at 128 Leonard St.; also two 
female departments for office, store, factory 
hotel, restaurant, institution and professional 
help at 53 Lafayette St. 

The office staff consists of 12 male and female 
employees, with a superintendent in charge, 
who were carefully selected from the classified 
Civil Service, are prepared to supply employers 
with competent, reliable and temperate help, 
with written references, if requested. 


For HELP WANTED, ’PHONE FRANK- 
LIN 6100, connecting with all departments. 


For Your Daughter 


The most important change now com- 
ing to pass in the world is the participa- 
tion of women in community affairs. 
In the opinion of deep thinkers, this 
movement of women will be sterile un- 
less it is based upon mother-love and 
carries the spirit of the home into the 
community. This new book tells how 
one woman, working as a mother, has 
developed a great community move- 
ment. The story includes that of de- 
lightful girl life at the summer camp 
where Camp Fire Girls started. Over 
250 pages of fascinating reading mat- 
ter and wonderful pictures (more than 
50) showing how girls swim, dive, pad- 
dle canoes, go on “hikes,” hold “council 
fires,” cook, dance, sing and have other 
fun outdoors. 

This means more than fun, however. 
It means vigorous health and learning 
to do the necessary things of life in co- 
operation with other girls. Thus, in 
community relations, the spirit of the 
home is developed, mother-love is pre- 
served and the girls gain strength and 
character with which to meet new re- 
sponsibilities later to be required of 
them by developing modern conditions 
Reading this book gives pure delight and 
it makes a gift any girl will thoroughly 
enjoy. Price only $1.25 postpaid any- 
where in the U. S. Mail your order to 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 


2604 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Or—ask your bookseller 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. 
25 Duane St., 


SHAW & CO., 
New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSH, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLTon Street, BrRooKkityn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & EB. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


THE MODERN CITY 


AND 
Boy 


Ge. 


IT S EaReOs RB Eee as 


EF redesr te 


H owe 


ONE DOLLAR ANS A HALE NED 


WHAT IT CONTAINS 


The City and Civilization 


The Ancient City 


The Mediaevel Town 


The American City: 


Municipal Home Rule 


The City Charter 


The Housing Problem 
The Recreation Problem 


The City Budget 


City Planning in Europe and America 

Police, Fire and Health Protection 

The City and the Public Service Corporation 
Municipal Ownership and Many Other Aspects 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Its Success and its Failures 


WHAT (PEOPLES Ax 


Dr. Frank Crane in ‘' The New York Globe:” 

‘‘Every city official ought to sleep with this 
book under his pillow. In this book they get 
the perspective they need, the information es- 
sential and the ideas indispensable.” 


The Booknian- 


“A clear cut, easily compre- 


hended treatment of a subject which is of a 
great timely interest.” 

The New York World: ‘‘Every phase of mod- 
ern municipal conduct from budget to playground 
is considered thoroughly and with lines of help- 


ful suggestion.” 


The Independent: ‘‘Clearly and forcefully 


presented.” 


TO THOSE MENTIONING “SURVEY” 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


If You Are Reading Too Much About the War 


But wish to keep informed of its significant aspects Read 


THE YALE REVIEW 


for April containing ‘‘England’s Experience with the Real Thing.”’ (An intimate 
and vivid study of the national mind and life of England in the 
present crisis, by the distinguished English Editor, L. P. Jacks.) 


NATIONALITY AND 
THE NEW EUROPE 


An interesting prophecy of 
the geographical and racial 
realignment of Europe, by 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
the Harvard historian whose 
intellectual and diplomatic 


missions have carried him to | 
Petrograd, Paris and Vienna. | 


IMPERIALISM AND THE | 


CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


A significant analogy be- | 


tween Caesarism and Kaiser- 


ism in conflict with enduring | 


Christian ideals, by Ben- 


jamin W. Bacon, author of | 


“Christianity Old and New.” 


NEUTRALIZATION IN ' 
| THEORY anp PRACTICE 


A discussion of the rights 
| and wrongs. of neutraliza- 
tion as applied to such 
| countries as Belgium, by 
George G. Wilson, an au- 
| thority on international law. 


OTHER ARTICLES OF PERMANENT LITERARY CHARACTER 


THE JOURNEYING ATOMS, John Burroughs; THE RAILROAD CRISIS: A Way Out, Ray Morris; AN APOLOGY 
FOR OLD MAIDS,. Henry Dwight Sedgwick ; ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FRANCE, Emile Legouis; OVID AMONG 
THE GOTHS, Gamaliel Bradford ; THE UNITY OF THE CHURCHES, Newman Smyth ; WALPOLE AND FAMILIAR 
CORRESPONDENCE, Chauncey B. Tinker; XANTHIPPE ON WOMAN SURFRAGE, Duffield Osborne ; THE MAKER 
OF IMAGES (the American Institute of Arts and Letters poem) Brian Hooker, and 41 pages of signed, authoritative 


book reviews. 


$$ | Mail This’ Coupon 


For THE YALE REVIEW for one year to begin with the April, 1915, number, 


> 


remittance of $2.50 is enclosed, for which please enter my order. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


To THE YALE REVIEW, NEW HAV VEN, ‘CONNECTICUT 


TYRREL PRINTS NEW YORK, 


The Normal Life 


A New book by 
Edward T. Devine 


will be ready about May fs 
Orders sent now will be filled by 


mail on publication day. 


Price $1; postage 7 cents 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


105 East 22d Street 
New York 


PHOTO PUBLICITY | 
SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


NEW CATALOG—JUST OUT 


HINE PHOTO CoO. 
Lincoln Park, - - Yonkers, N. Y- 


Porto-PANAMA Hats 


COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 
Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable, Good as the South 
American Panama but cooler, lighter, more dressy. Direct 
from makerto you $1.50 acd State size and send money 
order. Money refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Very 
stylish for Ladies this year. MARTIN LOPEZ | & C0. 
P.O.Box 148 E. 38. SAN GERMAN, PORTO RICO. 
Reference: Bank de Economias, San German. 


